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| purpose, to anti-slavery proper, unless it is the uni- 

j versal wish of the assembly to look at collaterals ? 
An all-important measure is the speaking of the 
truth ; and here, in the manner of speaking it, each 
man is governed only by bis own constitution and 
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| prefers to speak on a week day—another to invest 
{his plea with the sanctity of the meeting-house and 
lthe Sabbath. One prefers a congregation called ex- 
|pressly to listen to him—another to speak to what- 
}ever assembly of profeasing Christians he may 
|chance to be in. His neignbor, who is no Congre- 
gationalist or Presbyterian, who perchance disbe- 
lieyes the plenary inspiration of the Bible, will not 
justify him in following the scriptural rule given by 
} Paul, that those denominations profess to be guided 
iby. But, atthe same time, that neighbor would ery 


{shame on him for his inconsistency, should he! 


refuse to act up to his own belief; as he does 
cry shame on those who deny their own religious 
views, rather than listen to an abolitionist speaking 
for the long forgotten mil! i 
}on the Quaker who tramples out the inward light of 
{humanity when it touches the lips of the abolition- 
ist! Shame on the believer in the inspiration of 
|Paul, who drags from the scene of his devotions 
that worshipper in spiritand truth, who cannot serip- 
iturally be convicted of wrong. ‘The philosopher 
jonly—the advocate of the rights of man irrespec- 
tive of technical Christianity—can consistently 
|blame the abolitionist who makes choice of the 
;measure of addressing, against their will, an as- 
isembly of men convened for the form of worship, 
| in recommendation of the reality. 
Fifthly, Our society is not a universally reforma- 
jtory one. Though the platform is of circumference 
i broad enough to receive the whole human race, it 
turns upon a single point—the abolition of slavery. 
|Our principles being such fundamental ones, and 
| being as they are applicable to all the wrong that is 
|done under the sun, it is not to be wondered at that 
jideas of the emancipation of subjects froia political 
bondage—of women from the subjugation of men, 
in the pr j —of the poor 
i froin the yoke they of the rich— 
lof the slaves of religious sects fro: the bondage of 
‘their respective sacerdocies—of citizens from the 
| burdens of compulsory goverument—of the whole 
jearth from sin and suifering—should have dawned 
for darkened upon the minds of our members. But 
}we al! know that whatever idea transcending that 
lof the abolition of chattel s! ivery enters our minds, 
jit is impossible to live it in this association, 
| However broad this platform, a very short experi- 
ence teaches every one that he cannot live his 
|} whole spiritual life upon it; and he thinks it no ar- 
' yam ut against our association, that it is not a 
ehurch universal. Whoever among our members 
wishes to make other applications of these princi- 
ples, does it at other times and places than those 
mutually set apart for their application to the sin of 
slavery in its most definite sense—THE CLAIM OF 
}PROPERTY IN MAN. Whether this object be great 
jor small, of more or of less comparative importance, 
it is THE ONE AND ONLY OBJECT of the anti-slavery 
societies. Yet, as every truth that the human soul 
enlarges itself to receive, is a part of every other 
|trath, it is not possible for us, though we would, to 
isunder what God has joined. ‘Truth is like a strong 
leable, which man measures and marks into fathom- 
llengths. The whole chain tightens whenever we 
least anchor, though we had thought in our experi- 
lence that only a part of the length would pay eut. 
|As ‘one entire and perfect chrysolite’ cannot be 
|} made fragmentary, but an act of desperate folly, so 
lof the complete jewel, truth. We are busied, asa 
society, in polishing one of its faces. We consci- 
sutiously expend all the common stock of time and 
| money upon that one, and we cannot help it that the 
light, in consequence, strikes throngh upon the rest, 
‘reminding men of the necessity of cutting them al- 
so. The man of strongly concentrative character 
must not quarrel with the nature of things which 
shows so inany other aspects of duty, to minds dif- 
iferently constituted from his own. Nor need the 
|comprehensive mind complain, unless the concentra- 
tive one strives to bind if also to one idea. Our 80- 
'ciely has but one idea, but it is not a cramping-ma- 
chine upon its members. Each and aii of them can, 
ifthey dare, act freely in every other capacity as 
well as If they tind themselves, as abolition- 
ists, in opposition to themselves as Congregational- 
lists, Presbyterians, whigs, democrats, religionists or 
| politicians, it is because slavery has taken posses- 
sion of these latter associations. Insuch an emer- 
gency, they must sacrifice either the sect and the 
ir arty, or else the cause of the s . They must 
hold to the one and despise the ot and accord- 
ling to the reality of their abolit will their 
course be. ‘Thus the day of an 
jis rolling on. Ithas ushered in a new era. 
fessions have become valueless. Men begin to 
| judge and to be judged by their deeds, not by their 
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|'words--by their mercy, generosity, justice, fidelity, 
| steadfastness, sincerity, honest and lonorable bea 
ling, —not by their fucility in saying ‘ Lord, Lord.’ 
{Hence it is that abolitionists are charged with be- 
ing uneharitable in judgment, by men to whom lhe 
truth is painful as flaine. 
| Sixthly, Our society is not a political party or- 
|ganization. Deprived though we are of the elactive 
‘franchise, we yet might spend our strength in par- 
tizanship, did we believe it in the least calculated 
to promote our object; did we not fee] that our alin 
jought to be higher and nobler; did we not see that 
lit is resorted to fur the most part by mea who have 
| slavish ties of bondage yet strong upon their mi- 
'tures, and that, if sincere, the effect of their sincer- 
lity generally has been to open their eyes to the fact 
j that the best effect of party strife is to secure, at te 
|sacrifice of principle, certain elections: the result 
of which is, after all, uncertain. To legislative pe- 
| titioning—to interrogating candidates—to scattering 








‘ I the Constitution, then, I say that that provision, be- 
elab. In a lorge assemblage of persons, though 
they may be united for a single object, there will of 
necessity be such a diversity of mind, through the 
differences of birth, edueation, gifts, knowledge, 
grace and goodness, and circumstances in life, that 
much talk may be necessary about all things, spirit- 
ural and temporal, in order to get rar point fairly 
before the minda of all. Mach may be 


rogation of a higher law, and requiring me to do 
what God forbils me to do, is of no binding force 
whatever, but is utterly void. ‘This partien)ar cove- 
| nant,--for the Constituti he United States is 
nant,--for the Constitution of the United States is a 
covenant, or rather, a number of covenants, entered 
into hy the people of the United States, each with 
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ing against natural right, and, consequently, in de- | 





slave-catchers and whippers-in, for all future time! 

| % Once more, it is said that this stipulation or 
| provision in favor of southern slavery was a sine que 
| non, a condition without which the slave States would 
inever haye come into the Union. 

| Auswer Ist. Then let thein have staid out. 

} 2nd. How is that known 2?—How can it be known ? 


also necessary to bear with illogical conclusions 
andecroae and half-digested views. But is there a 
wise man, who loves freedom, who will not exercise 
patience while another brothef is lea.ning to be a 
wise man also? On the other hand, will not the 
brother who comes newly into the cause consider 
himself bound to ‘ask his ls at home,’ rather 


friends 
than consume an anreasonable portion of their time 


all the rest,—must come under the law of all human | Who te it that has such a kre wledye of the paseihle 
covenants, compacts or agreements, in this, that it is| result of the deliberations of such minds as were in 
lof no binding force, if it is contrary to the laws of | the Convention of the framers of the Constitution of 
|God. The consideration that a Constitution is the the United States,—deliberations held under the 
‘act of a Convention, and an ordinary law, an act of | pressing exigencies of that period,—as to enable 
la Congress: that the former is called the fundamen- | him to say what result could, and what could not, 
tal law, Iving at the foundation of the government, | have been reached, without a sacrifice of moral prin- 
, loes not alter its moral character. But, even if were so:—if, instead of a Con- 





or of the Union. 4 


| There is a government that hath still deeper foun- 


inconsistent, these who do not} 
It is no} 


slavery judgment | 
Pro- | 





in the meettng? By earnest love of the cause, all | dations—foundations, that under-lie those of any ha- 
possible varieties of mind are so harmonized that |man government, and on which, alone, the soul of 
they differ without inconvenience, and without at- |iman can build up for itself an ‘everlasting habita- 
tempting, in this connection, the hopeless task of (tion Says Sir William Blackstone-—* Man, consid- 
universal agreement. , fered as a ereatore, must necessarily be subject to 

In addition to these particulars, itis well to re- ‘the laws of his Creator, for he is entirely a ‘depen- 
mark, that we are not an intolerant society. We |dent being. A being independent of any other. has 
blame not those who prefer to aid the canse by them- | no rule to pursue, but sach as he preseribes to hin- 


we know onrselves to have been both successful and 
sincere in its advocacy, we know by that same token 
that whoever. professing to love it, at the same time 
attacks and vilifies abolitionists as a body, is either 
convicted of ignorance or of hypocrisy. — 


joends, asthe rule of his conduct: not, indeed, in 
jevery particular, bat in all those points wherein his 
| dependence consists. This principle, therefore, has 
|more or Jess extent and effect, in proportion as the 


will, perchance, be considered the developement of |other, is greater or less, absolute or limited. And, 
a new principle, rather than the definition of a new | consequently, as man depends absolutely upon his 
measure, W hatever it may be deemed, our deep | Maker for every thing, it is necessary that he should, 
sense of its importance occasions it to modify all |in all points, confiemnte his Maker’s will. This will 
that we do, We travel backward into the past, lof his Maker is called “the law of nature.”’ And 
making centuries our stepping-stones. Retracing |*This law of nature, being coeval with mankind. and 
eighteen hundred of these foot-marks of giant Time, | dictated by Godh mself, is, of course, superior in 
we find ourselves in a scene not unlike the one pre- | oblication to é ny ether. ‘ It is binding all over the 
sented by the passing hour. In the midst of blood- | globe, in all countries, and at all times. .Vo human 
shed and oppression—in the midst of a fierce strug- | laws are of any validity if contrary to this’* Lord 
gle forfreedo:n and independence on one hand, and | Chief Justice Hobart, too, holds that ‘even an act of 
avery and subjrgation on the other--on the plains of | Parli iment, made against natural justice, is void in 
Palestine, then the battle-field between the stern- | jtself for the laws if nature are immutable, and are 
souled Jew and the eespotic Roman—in the midst jleges lerum, the laws to whose authority al] other 
of scribes and pharisees, and doctors of the law |laws must give pace.”+ ‘No human laws,’ says 








gated. A man arises, simple in manners austere in | dict these. ‘To instance in the case of murder; this 





and tells the people that foree is ineffectual and un- | bly by the natural aw: and from these prohibitions 

justifiable; that retaliation onght no longer to have | arises the true unlawfulness of this crime. Those 
Inene hat n ' } 1 “9 . 

| place; that n j human laws, that ennex a punishment to it, do not 

{ 





> human being should darken in blood 
the light of life in any other, however vile ; for that Jat all increase its moral cuilt, or superadd any fresh 
the heavenly Parent causes his sun to shine alike on |obtigation in fue conscientia to abstain from its 
the evil and onthe good. ‘This new Teacher pro- | perpetration. “Nay, if any human law should allow 
claims as the standard of moral perfection, love to ; 1 
enemies, blessing on the malevolent, prayer and la- | that human law, or else we must offend both the natural 
bor for the revengefal andthe persecuting. This | and the divine. ‘i 
was indeed reticion--a rebinding of the broken | ‘This is as true as Truth herself. Nothiag on 
ties of humanity! and in view of a principle so he- jearth can shake this position. Now, then, let us 
jroic and holy, however it may subject us to calum- jreason from it. ‘If any human law should allow or 
lay and reproach, we feel bound to declare to the enjoin murder, we are bound to transgress that law.’ 
‘slave, to the master and to the world, that whatever | But the Constitution of the United States is a hu- 
} may be the measures that we adopt, Wey stall all jman law. Sie 


‘e. y ’ Ras 10 Tt eujvin murder, which is, the 
be sanctified by the spirit of good will and peace. taking away of a nvan’s life, in violation of a natural 





Sega Nie RED ae tec tel ie lor divine law, we are bound to transgress that Con- 

| From Pierpont’s Sermon on the Constitution. jstitution. Now, the claimant, in this case, says, and 

| Immoral Contracts not Binding. |for the sake of the argument, I admit, that the Con- 
g 


ic stitution enjoius me to aid him in kidnapping, which 

A man—a creature of God, made in his image, |is, the taking away of another inan’s liberty, in vio- 
—a child of God, as much as any one of us is—who [Iatioa of a natural or divine law. Then I am bound 
}was aslave in Virginia, and, by the laws of that |to transgress that Constitution. All writers on 
| State, held to be a chattel—a thing—has been | Natural Law admit our Declaration of Independence 
| brought out of his house of bondage, and stands here, |and many of our State Constitutions expressly de- 
/upon Massachusetts ground, and breathes Massa- | clare, that a man’s natural right to his liberty is as 
chusetts air, in sight of the monument that stands on /clear as his natural right to his life. Which is the 
| Bunker’s Hill, to tell where Massachusetts men | greater blessing, [am not called upon, in this case, 
| poured out their life-blood in the cause of Liberty. |to decide. But I know, that thousands of the noblest 
| He is pursued by a inan, who calls himselfhis owner. | of our revolutionary fathers and patriots judged, that 
| He is hunted down by slavery’s minions in Boston; | life without liberty was not worth the holding: and 
| is seized and cast into a Boston jail; where, by di- | especially do the words of one of the most eloquent 
irection of the Virginian, not even the ministers of | of Virginia’s own sons continually ring in my ear: 
! Jesus Christ are allowed to ‘come unto him? though, |*Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased 
in the humane spirit—nay, by the letter—of Massa- {at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Al- 
chusetts law, they are allowed to visit a prisoner, | mighty God! [know not what course others may 
whose hands are reeking with his brother’s blood.— take, but as for me, give me liberty,or give me death? 
His pursuer demands that he be given up. If, then, the clause of the Constitution that is ap- 


| 
| 
{ 
Will he | 
be? [ suppose, he will. On what ground? By |pealed to, by the claimant in this case, does enjoin it 
virtue of a covenant, which, it is said, our fathers }upon me, asa judge, to deliver up the man before 
) made with the Virginian’s fathers, that, in such cases, | me to Virginia’s ‘chains and slavery, I feel myself 
| the fugitive should be given up. bound by a higher law,—by the authority of the 
Ilere, then, two inquiries present themselves: Judge of all judges,—to declare that clause of the 
First, 1s rv so? | Constitution of no binding force before this tribunal, 
Secondly, WHat iF 1T 18 $0? jand the judgment of this court is, that the prisoner 
First, Js itso? place myself, by supposition, | be discharged, 
upon the judgment-seat, witha religious sense of | Before leaving the bench, upon which I have sup- 
my responsibleness to God and to man, for the pres- | posed myself to be sitting, | must dispose of a few 
ent and all future ages, for time and eternity: and I | objections that may be urged, in opposition to the 
ask, Is this so? In reply, I say,—lIf it is so, it can | judgment just pronounced. 
be proved to be so, by inspection of the covenant | I. faim reminded that, as a Judge, I have sworn 
itseif. to support the Constitution of the United States. 
. : , | reply, first, I swore to support the Constitution 
T look at the preamble of the Constitution, the part, ‘according to my understanding of it:—not according 
that is, which declares its object, its final cause, the | to yours, or any other man’s. And I have already 
purpose for which it was framed. Among other ob- | given it as my understanding of the clause in ques- 
| jects, is this—‘to secure the blessings of liberty to }tion, that it never was intended by the framers of 
ourselyes and our posterity.’ Now, not only amTI |the instrument to provide for the delivering up of a 
| bound, as a minister of justice, in all cases of doubt- fugitive slave; but, that it was intended to apply to 
| ful meaning, to give the language of the law such a | fugitives from justice ; that is, the just claims or de- 
| construction as shall favor natural right; and in all {mands of citizens in another State. And, thus un- 
|cases, where the life or liberty of a man is in ques- ;derstood, my present judgment does support the 
| tion, to give it such a construction as shall favor life | Constitution. 
| and liberty ; for both which reasons I must construe And [ answer, secondly, —admitting that the pres- 
| the clause here in question, in favor of the freedom | ent claimant's construction of the clause in question 
| of the party claimed; but I am also bound, togivete | js the true one; vay, admitting that I so understood 
every legal instrument such a construction as to | it when I took my oath, and that I so understand it 
nake all the parts of it harmonious; so as to give | now;—it only foilows that my oath is void. It was 
| validity to the whole instrument ; uf res magis valeat | taken in sin, and, if performed, would be so in a still 
quam pereat; and not so to construe one part of it | greater sin. 
as to make it destroy another. But, if I construe |” 
| the clanse in question so es to give this claimant hig | 
| demand, [ give it a construction which isin direct | 
conflict with the Preamble. ! make the means de- 
| feat the end; and, instead of making the Constitu- 
| tion, which I have sworn to support, a means of se- 
| curing the ‘ blessings of liberty’ to the people of the 
United States, [ make it the means of securing the | 
curse of slavery to one-sixth part of those people, 
and the concomitant curses of it to all the rest. If, 
then, f give this clause the construction that shall 
deliver up one of the men before me, as the slave of 
the other, [ violate a fundamental law, observed in 
the construction of all laws ; I make the lawsof man 
| paramount to the laws of God, in that I constrae this 
, instrument against natural right; and, at the same 
j time, T put one part of it, which provices the means, 
lin direct antagonism with another, which sets forth 
posed to be effected by the instrument 
ment mt therefore, be against the 
s the other as his slave, tinder this 
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"Tis a great sin to swear unto a sin; 
But greater sin to keep a sinful oath.’} 
2. Iam told that this part of the Constitution of 
jthe United States was a compromise between the 
| friends of freedom at the North, and those of slavery, 
elatthe South. 
Answer, Ll. Adinit it. 


Tt was a sinful compromise ; 


had any riglit to inake; a compromise, on the part 
of the North, of moral princlple ; a compromise void, 
for its immorality, even as to the contracting parties 
themselves ; and, if possible, still more void as to all 
who shall come after them. It was just the compro- 
mise that Judas made with the chief priests. Each 
party was anxious to get something that he had not 
The chief priests would gladly keep their 
money, and get their victim too: but their victim 
they must have at all events. Judas would gladly 
hold fast his integrity; but, at any rate, the chief 
priests’ money he rust have. The one party gave 
up their money to get their victim; the other gave 
up his integrity and his Saviour, to get the money. 
This was the compromise, in the one case. In the 
framing as a security to freedom; in other words, other re cage 3 Loge ney heer ve het 
that, on one page, they go about to break down, what Laeuete “te i ol inengiiey pm: ary 

anothe hey re} , aves ahou { ose ’ ave Je Mau 
cuildine ag they deciare that they have set about eet Gb-diiiet, $F thé Uniin was Gliatel. There een 
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| selves, because they follow not us. But, inasmuch as | sel; but a state of dependence will inevitably oblige | 
| the inferior to take the will of him, on whom he de- | 
' 

| 

} 


One word more we are bound to add, thouch it | superiority of theone, and the dependence of the | 


falsely called divine, a great principle was promnl- | Blackstone, again, ‘should be suffered to contra- 





morals, mighty in speech, powerful in illustration, | is expressly forbidden by the divine, and demonstra- | 


or enjoin us tocommit it, we are BouND bo transgress | 


ja compromise that the delagates, in neither interest, 


vention of patriots, it had been a Convention of proph- 
ets, that framed the Constitution, and those old seers 
jhad distinctly seen that, without a provision that 
}shuuld make the north-men slave-hunters for the 
| South, the present U would never have been 
|}formed:—could a worse destiny have awaited the 
| disunited colonies, under the British crown, than to 
i have, within the life of man, from that moment, as 
!many human beings as then breathed American air, 
bonnd in the chains of absolute slavery , and thrice 
is many more, so much more degraded and debased, 
‘than the slaves themselves, as to consent to be cun- 
, verted into tron, and worked up into tools,—vises and 
| hammers,—to fasten on those chains? 4 ruinous 
| price does he pay for his cwvil liberty, who, to purchase 
it, gives himself up the bond-slave at once of sinners 
jaad of sin! 
My friends and brethren, [ lave supposed myself 

an incumbent, fora time, of the judgment-seat, be- 
jfore which a fellow-man is to be brought, whose 
condition aus a freemanor a slave is to be fixed 
by my decision. I have given you my judgment, 
and stand now before you, not a magistrate, but a 
minister of Jesus Christ; feeling the responsible- 
ness that lies on me as such, to you, to my profes- 
sion, to my country and to God. I have spoken, 
and will yet speak, freely, on this subject at this 
crisis: for 1 fee! as the great statesman of our own 
city felt, more than twenty years ago, when standing 
by Plymouth rock, and, sveaking of the very work 
which is now going on in the temples of justice and 
the prisons of this city —namely, the catching, chain- 
jing and dooming to hopeless slavery of our fellow- 
men-—-he said,—‘ I hear the sound of the hammer. 
I sce the smoke of the furnaces, where manacles and 
fetters are forged for huinan limbs. 1 see the visa- 
ges of those who, by stealth, and at midnight, labor 
jin this work of hell, foul and dark as may become 
ithe artificers of sach instruments of misery and tor- 
| ture. * * * [| would invoke those who fill the 
}seats of justice, and all who minister at the altar, 
i that they administer the wholesome and necessary 
| severity of the law. I invoke the ministers of re- 
ligion, that they proclaim its denunciations of these 
crimes, and add its solemn sanctions to the authori- 
ty of human laws. If the pulpit be silent, whenev- 
ler or wherever there may be a sinner, bloody with 
| this guilt, within the hearing of its voice, that pul- 
| pit is falee to its trust.* I know that this wag spo- 
| ken with special reference to the foreign siave trade. 
| But I know, too, that, foreign or domestic, sin is sin. 
| I know that God’s laws take, within their compass, 
} all latitudes and all longitudes, and they sweep over 
j all seas and all lands alike; regarding the enslaving 
| ofa man with no more favor in Boston than in Con- 
| go; and pronouncing the panders of this sin no less 
guilty, when sitting on a judgment-seat, than when 
| standing on a siaver’s deck. JT know that a man 
| cannot take himself out of the hand of these laws, 
by swearing that they shall not hold him ;—that he 
| cannot shake them off, by his oath that he will; and 
| however it may appear to the moral vision of other 
!men, to mine, the morality that requires and coim- 
|pels me to deliverupa fellow-man to chains and 
| torture—to hopeless slavery, if not to death, because 
others have covenanted for me that I shall do so, 
and because of my own oath that I will keep that 
covenant ;—is, essentially, the morality of a Judas, 
who would deliver up the Son of Man to be 
scourged and erucified, because he had evvenanted 
to do so;—the morality of a Herod, who, for his 
| oath’s sake, would murder a prophet of God;—the 
| morality of the female fiend of the great English 
| dramatist, who says of herself— 

—* I have given suck, and know 

| How tender 't is, to love the babe that milks me ; 
| | would, white it was smiling in my face, 
Have plack’d my nipple from its boneless gums, 
| And dash'd the brains out, had I so but sworn, 

As you have done to this,’ 


nion 














| Tam aware that this ic not popular doctrine, 1 


| know that the current of public sentiment, in the 
| ereat thoroughfares of business, and along the chan- 
j nels of commerce, sets strongly against it. I know 
|that in the eyes of the many—yea, and of the 
mighty—the Constitution of these United States 1s 
; supreme ;—that it over-rides God's laws, and that it 
| must stand, though they be trodden under foot. But 
it ie the object of this discourse to lift up God’s law, 
}to make it honorable in my hearers’ eyes, and to 
|make even the highest of human ordinances to do it 
jhomage. ‘Though State may league with State, and 
| millions covenant with millions more, to sustain a 
| wrong, they cannot hold it up. Though hand join 
in hand, the wicked shail not go unpunished. Even 
yet, ‘Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin isa 
reproach to any people.’ 

I would not, indeed, reproach the noble band of 
patriots, who framed the Constitution of the United 
States. I would not willingly believe that they de- 
serve the reproach that is cast upon them by those 
who hold, that into the great charter of our coun- 
try’s freedom they covertly inwrought the charter of 
perpetual slavery, for themselves and their posterity. 
But, even if they did,—if the proof that they did 
were ever so overwhelming,—though I may feel my- 
self afflicted on being compelled to admit t— 

* And, sad as angels, at a good man’s sin, 

Weep to record, and blush to give itin!’ 
yet, even then, that charter shall have no binding 
force upon my soul. If, by both the letter and the 
spirit of that covenant, they meant to bind me to do 
| the slaveholder’s work, and minister to his sin, [ 
| cannot forget the word of the Lord, which he spake 
| by his servant Moves: ‘Thou shalt not deliver un- 
to his master the servant which is escaped from his 
master unto thee.’ Nor can I forget my Master's 
| words: ‘He that loveth father or mother more than 
ime, is not worthy of me;’ and I shall regard their 
| covenant, in that particular, as utterly null and void. 
If, on my heavenward journey, [ see even the Con- 
stitution of the United States standing in my path, 
like the visionary ladder of the patriarch, it shall 
not hinder—it shall help me on my way ; for I will 
mount upward by treading it under my feet. 

My brethren, much as we may venerate our 
fathers, we must venerate still tore the rights of 
man, and his Makers’s laws. Though we may rev- 
jerently cherish their memory, and jealously guard 
| their fame, we must not forget that there is One, 

whose authority is higher than theirs; and, if it be 











Can this be shown? There is a strong antece- 
dent probability against it. The evidence to sustain 
sach a position, therefore, must be proportionally 
clear and strong. It may be sought for, and it may 
be found, in the reports that have come down to us 
of the deliberations, debates, and other doings ofthe 
Convention that framed the Constitution of the Uni- 
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a natural incompatibility between them. One or the | ¢-ye that. in the laws which they made for us, they 

other must be laid upon the altar of the Union. Which} jaye required us to do any thing, so incompatible 

should be given up as the sacrifice? Certainly not} with the commands of the Most High, that we can- 

. not obey them both, I most seriouslyask you, Which 
* Blackstoue's Commentaries, 1. 30, 41. : shall we obev—our dead fathers ? or, our Livine 

an Blackstone's _ommentaries, 1. p. 41, Clirisiian’s | Gos? ; 

sole. 


! Pericles, Prince of Tyre, Act. V. Scene 3. 








* Daniel Webster's Oration jat Plymouth, 1820. 
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for officers of the convention. 

On motion of J. C. Fuller, 2 committee of seven 
(W. LU. Garrison, Lucretia Mott, Andrew Hanna, 
Sarah Van Epps, Dolphus Bennett, Abby Kelley, 
jand L. F. Havens,) were appointed to prepare busi- 
/ ness for the convention. 
| ‘The committee on nominations reported as fol- 
| lows—viz: 

for President-—Joceph C, Hathavay. 

For Vice-Presidenits-Samuel Lightbody, John 
Bailey. ; ; 
| For Secretaries—W.C. Rogers, W. P. Clark, and 
R. Bushnell. 


| (Report adopted.) 


S. 8. Foster presented for the consideration of the 
jmeeting, the following resolution: 


1. Resolved, That we recognize the equal right 
jof all who are now, or may hereafter be, present at 
| this convention, to participate in its discussions [and 
| deliberations.] 


Abby Kelley moved that the words * and delibera. 
|tions’ in the resolution be stricken out, which 
}amendinent prevailed, and the resolution was adopt- 
fed 

There being no immediate business before the 
meeting, the President observed that he held in his 
{hand returns from the South, on the Latimer case. 
|He then read (accompanied with ranning com- 
;ments) from a Norfolk paper, an editorial, in which 
it was boldly avowed, that, upon the decision of this 
/ question, (7. e. shall the North be the hunting-ground 
|of slavery ?) depended the perpetuity of this * glori- 
jaus Union’! 
J.C. Fuller moved that a committee of twelve be 
| appointed, to teke inte consideration the propriety 
jof organizing a Cenrran New-York State Anti- 
| SLavery Society, with power to draft a Constitu- 
|tion, and nominate suitable persons as officers for 
| the Society, and present the same for the considera- 
tion of the Convention, (Adopted.) 

The business committee, through their chairman, 
reported, for the consideration of the meeting, in 
part, as follows; viz, 


2. Resolved, That liberty, and the rights of man, 

are to be asserted and maintained against any com- 
pact, alliance, constitution er union, which pros- 
| trates them in the dust. 
| 3. Resolved, That the decision of the Supreme 
{Court of the United States, giving the southern 
{slave-hunter authority to make the northern States 
}slave-hunting ground, and to run down and seize 
jhuman beings with impunity, as his chattels per- 
}soual, in defiance of our State Constitutions, the 
| writ of habeas corpus, and the right of trial by jury, 
is to be resisted, and trampled under foot, by every 
‘friend of God and man, as immoral, inhuman, un- 
;constitutienal, and despotic. 
Whereas, liberty ané slavery can no more hold 
jconnection with each other than God with mam- 
|mon, or Christ with Relial; and whereas abolition- 
j ists are under the most sacred obligations to carry 
{out their heaven-originated principles, come what 
may ; therefore, 

4. Resolved, That inasmuch as the Constitution 
| of the United States is a pro-slavery instrument, 
jand as the American government is guilty of slave- 
jholding, and in spirit and practice deadly hostile to 
jthe sacred cause of eimancipation, consistency and 
| duty require of every abolitionist to withdraw from 
at itonce and forever. 





On inction, a finance committee, consisting of 
Abby Kelley, Jacob Ferris, and Andrew Hanna, 
| were appointed. 

On motion, George W. Pryor and Richard H. 
Francis were appointed to make a roll of the Con- 
vention, with the post-office address of the dele- 


gates, 


Iflernoon Session, first day. 

Meeting called to order by the President; a lib- 
erty Song sung; prayer by Rev. George Peylar. 

The adoption of the three resolutions, reported by 
the business committee, was then moved. 

After discussion by J. C. Fuller, W. L. Garrison, 
and J Ferris, 

S. S. Foster read a resolution, which he wished 
discussed in connection with those before the meet- 
ing, as more fully defining the position of the North 
in relation to slavery. 

5. Resolved, That as our national government is 
a wicked and nefarious conspiracy against the liber- 
ty of more than two millions of our countrymen, and 
jone of the main pillars of the bloody slave system, 
ithe citizens of the North, who continue to support 
lit, with a knowledge of its true character, are the 
{basest of slaves, the vilest of hypocrites, and the 
| most execrable of men-stealers; inasmuch as they 
|voluntarily consent to become the watch-dogs of 
| the plantation, and the body-guard of its lordly pro- 
| prietor. 
| The hour having arrived for appointing the com- 
| mittee on State Society, &c., the following persons, 
‘on nomination, were appointed, viz: James C, Ful- 
ller, W. C. Rogers, Samuel Lightbody, Andrew 
|Hanna, Sarah Van Epps, H. Bushnell, Francis 
| Wright, Elizabeth Robbins, George Peylar, Mary 
Springstead, Abraham Van Epps and Dolphus Ben- 
nett. 

Some desultory conversation to place between 
Messrs. Spencer, Stewart, and others, and the meet- 
ing adjourned to half-past six o’clock. 





Evening Session, first day. 
Opened by a Liberty Song. ‘ 
Business committee reported, in continuation, the 
following resolution, which was made the order of 
the evening: 


6. Resolved, That the anti-slavery enterprise isa 
great moral revolutionary struggle, to recover from 
the grasp of the slaveholding power, the rights and 
liberties of the people of the North, and of three 
millions of southern laborers, now ruthlessly tram- 
pled in the dust; and all will enlist in it, in whose 
hearts exist the grace of God, and an impartial love 
of liberty. 


Remarks were made by J. Ferris and 8. 8. Fos- 
ter, and several Liberty Songs sung. 

At this stage of the proceedings, the announce- 
ment was made that another consignment of south- 
ern merchandise had just arrived; and the conven- 
tion was cheered with the presence of three of our 
brethren from the southern prison-house. They 
were received with rapturous applause. On one of 
them rising to address the audience, the President 
inquired, ‘Is there safety for these men in Utica? 
Would they protect them from the kidnappers?’ A 
long, loud, deep-swelling aye! was the response 
from the entire audience, It was a thrilling scene. 
One of them gave a highly interesting account of 
his ‘leave-taking,’ and method of bidding master 
good-by, ‘ when he didn’t know it” 


Merning Session, second day, Nov. 30. 
Meeting called to order by the President. A Lib- 
erty Song ; and prayer, by H. Bushaell. ; 
On motion, the resolutions discussed at previous 
sessions were acted upon separately. The second 
and sixth resolutions were adopted. To the fourth, 
S. S. Foster proposed an amendment, by striking out 
the word ‘ unconstitutional.’ 
{ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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The Latimer Petitions. 

It does not seem to me that the mass petitions ot! 
the Latimer Committee which have been sent to the 
different towns have received the great attention, 
which is due them. They are to be mass petitions, 
the first mass petitions against slavery which have: 
ever been sent up in this country. It is well known: 
that rhey are not to be sent in separately, but are to} 
be united from all Massachusetts into one to our, 
Legislature, and one to Congress. They will nec-} 
essarily be looked upon and long remembered as | 
exponents hf public feeling. In proportion to their! 
numbers they will strike a heavy blow on slavery. | 
Id proportion to their weakness they will injure the; 
cause of freedom. The time is short now, only a| 
fortnight before they should come in heavy laden to| 
those who sent them out. Do not the Great Masea- | 
chusetts Petition and the Great Petition to Congress | 
take precedence of all other things for the next two} 
weeks inthe rank of importance to the cause of 


human liberty ? | 
After glancing at the above paragraph, the follow- | 
ing reflections will immediately arise in the con-| 
science of the individual who 1s now reading these | 
words, if he or she only listens a moment. Here is} 
something that I have got to do now at any rate,) 
although | have got a great deal of other work. I} 
‘, len this fortnight is over, and ever 
afterwards, if I let this great chance go by, of get- 
tidg a remonstrance agaiust slavery from iny town, 
and helping to a general one from the State. | 
How encouraging it will be to all of ue who have 
been working for Freedom in trial and doubt, and! 
how discouraging it will beto slaveholding politi- 
clans, if we can get a hundred thousand names to 
What a spectacle it will be to 
see the immense roll of paper borne in procession 
into the Massachusetts legisiatute, every represen- | 
tative feeling frow that moment that his course was | 
very plainly signified to him if he wanted to repre-| 
sent the State. And what a spectacle it will be; 
when the great roll shall be presented to Congress | 
by the Massachusetts delegation, with Joun Quiney 
Apams at their head, the whole country looking on 
breathless at the issue which Massachusetts, the 
first of the free States, bas made. Let me see how 
big the petition will be. Why, with one hundred 
thousand names it will be three quarters of a mile} 
long! It will have to bé carried on a car,’ 
Weill, now they have not done any thing regularly | 
about itin this town. 1 will go and get my friends | 
to help me, and will manage itso that every man) 
and woman shal! buve a chanee to sign. J can find 
some of these g.eat forms of petition in the town, | 
for [ know that they have been sent either to tne! 
postmaster or to some friends in every town in the| 
State. And then J will see that they are sent back | 
in time to the Latimer Committee, with the names| 
of all the py ople in town who have any sympaty in} 
them. When I go over tomorrow to the next town, | 
I will talk to Charles and Mary about it. I will) 
write to my friend in the next town but one to be} 
sure that he knows all about it. This is a great af-| 
fair, and | guess | can get through all I have to do 
the next fortnight, and I will do it.) 
How badly it will look if they publish the town cred- | 
ited with only a few ; 

Whiata pity it is that every body is not conscien-| 
tious. We should have every reader of the Libera- | 
tor doing all that is above, and a great deal more,} 
immediately. Iriends of the cause! labor for the) 
next two weeks, and you will accomplish a work, 
inthe State anc the Union, great above all prece-| 
cent jet 


shall be sorry 


cet 


} ' 
the great petitions: 


this beside, 


’ 
ines, 


Great Mass Meeting of Colored Citizens of 


Boston. 
j 
Pursuant to a call signed by twenty of the color- 
ed citizens of Boston, a very large and respectable 
ineeting was convened at the Baptist Church, 
Belhuap-strect, on the evening of Nov. 30th, ‘to hear 
the last will and testament of the patriots of °76, 
esjimony in favor of Liberty. At 
iarter before 7 o'clock, the meeting was called | 
to order by S. R. Alexander, and J. S. Hilton unan- 
im susly called to the chair. 
On motion, Joel W. Lewis and Robert Johnson 

ippointed Vice-Presidents, V. W. Barker and 
Benjimnin FY. Roberts, Seeretaries. 


i 
~ 
‘ 


were 


On motion, a committee of seven were appointed 
to prepare for the meeting, composed of 
the following gentlemen, viz. S. R. Alexander,! 
Thos. Cole, C. R. Weeden, Benj. Weeden, William | 
C. Nell, C. R. Roberts, and John ‘Thotapson. The! 


ae 
Rey. J. S. Raymond was called upon, and opened | 


bus 








the meeting with a very feeling and appropriate 
prayer. During the absence of the committee, the} 
President made some very appropriate remarks | 


touching the object of the meeting, &c.; after! 
which, an extract from a southern paper was read, | 
concerning the Latimer case in this city. The 
committee having returned, reported, through Mr. | 
C. R. Weeden, the following Declaration of Senta 
ment and Resolutions, were unanimously | 
adopted, several gentlemen baying spoken, 
whom were Messrs. Cole, Nell, Latimer, Saunder-| 
son and Remond. | 


DECLARATION OF SENTIMENT, 
WUILE UNDER SLAVERY AND OPPRESSION. 

It Las become obligatory upon us to express our 
sentiments as a class of people under such peculiar} 
grievances, particularly when humanity has been| 
outraged, as inthe event and history of Boston, | 
within the last six weeks, on the very spot and soil 
that drunk the blood of our fathers, who revered | 
their liberties more than life, and pledged their sa-} 
cred honor to defend her cause! by chaining an in-| 
habitant of Massachusetts, and forcing him through | 
the streets of our FREE city, toa criminal’s cell, 
aud incarceratiug him there without legal process, 
or the least reverence of the liberty for which their] 


which 


t on, 
Anon ey 


venerable sires pledged and lost their lives! at 
the bidding of those who traffic in the souls 
and bodies of men!! Therefore we, the oppressed | 


citizens of free Massachusetts, 


‘ | 
Americans and | 
stimulated by the love of liberty, | 
| 
} 
| 


have assembled, 






humanity and justice, and the utter hatred of tyran- 
ny and on, to enter eur solemn protest 
against the unhallowed and illegal arrest and im- | 
prisonment of our brother, George Latimer, who, 
wlile incarcerated, was denied the privileges al- 
lowed by law to the vilest criminal, that of receiv- 
ing the vists of the ministers of Christ, and those 
of his friends who were calculated to impart conso- 
lation to his wounded soul, end to protest against the 
unholy and antichristian prejudice that degrades 
human beings ia this country to the level of brutes; 
a people whese national Declaration says, that ‘all 
men are free and equal,’ a sentiment that we as men 
and citizens hold most sacred, as applying to every | 
man, woman and child in the Union. 

The Massachusetts Bill of Rights declares, Part} 
I. art. Ist,) that ‘aJl men are born free and egnal, | 
and have certain natural, essential, and inalienable | 
rights, among which may be reckoned the right of} 
enjoying their lives and liberties, that of acquiring, 
possessing and protecting property, and that of se- 
curing happiness: Therefore, as seizing and im-| 
pressing, as a slave, an inhabitant of this State, by 
the police, is not, and cannot be in accordance with 
the Constitution of the State ;— ' 





oppresst 
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| 
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Resolved, That for the safety of Liberty, and se- 
curity of our happiness, we wil hereafter, in time 
of peril, use such arguments as were used by our 
illustrious fathers in defence of freedom, to prevent 
perversion of right and justice, | 

Resolved, That as Massachusetts has recently | 
bscome a slave State, and the hunting-ground of 
slaveholders, therefore we do most solemnly call 
apon the Circuit and District Judges of the United 
States, and the Chief Justice of this State, to reflect | 
upon the consequences of perverting right and jus-| 
tice, in consigning a fellow-being to interminable 
bondage, who of right ought to be free. 

Resolved, That we detest the unholy principle 
that caused our High Sheriff to hold out against 
Liberty, until the voice of the people came thun-| 
deniag forth in the shape of a petition to the Govy-| 
ernor, for his removal trom office. 

Resolved, That the unwearied interest manifested | 
by our friends the abolitionists, for the entire eman- 
cipation of the ‘oppressed’ in this country, calls 
for our everlasting gratitade, inasmuch as they have | 
done their duty towards us, by endeavoring to re- 
store to us those rights their fathers and themselves 
heve robbed us of. 

Resolved, That while we fully approve of the 
course pursued by our friends,we nevertheless feel it | 
a duty incumbent upon us to labor unceasingly for 
ourselves. ; 

Resolved, That we offer the fervent gratitude 
of our hearts to Messrs. S. E. Sewall, A. B. Merrill, | 
and C. M. Ellis, for their untiring and laudable ef-| 
forts in defending our brother George Latimer, and | 
also those of our friends, who for manifesting their | 
sympathies in the case, have been arraigned as st 
oters. 

Resolved, That we do adopt the Latimer and! 
Grand Massachusetts Petition, and earnestly hope | 
that it may be signed by ail the people of Massa- 


} 
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On motion of Wr. C. Nell, seconded by Thomas 
Cole, a Committee of seven were appointed to cir- 
sulate the Grand’ Massachusetts Petition, and Pe- 
tition to Congress, which consisted of the following 
gentlemen: C. H. Roberts, Wm. C. Nell, S.R. 
Alexander, B. F. Roberts, G. S. Sewell, C. A. Bat- 
tiste, and Win. Wrighit. 

On motion of J. Levy, seconded by S. R. Alex- 
ander, it was voted to publish the proceedings of the 
t.eeting in all the papers friendiy to the cause of 
human rights, 

On motion, the meeting was adjourned, to meet at 
the same place, on Wednesday evening, Dec. 7. 


On Wednesday evening, Dec. 7, a very large 
Ineeting was convened, pursuant to adjournment, the 
President in the chair, who called the meeting to 
order at 7 o’clock, and called upon the Rev. Samu- 
el Snowden to open the meeting with prayer: after 
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—it must ‘be sustained,’ according to this very reli- 
gions editor, ‘ until it can be constitutionally modified 
or repealed.’ That is the popular religion of the 
country, which puts the ‘Constitution,’ ‘that cove- 
nant with death and agreement with hel),’ before the 
love of God. Snch is the religion that denounces 
abolitionists as ‘infidels Oh, soulless hypocrisy! 
itis the concentrated essence of all that is villanous, 
polluted and deadly. It withers with its poisonous 
touch every emotion of kindness and love that comes 
under its murderous influence, It begets cruel con- 
tentions and bitter animosities in the domestic cir- 
cle. It engenders moral death and desolation 
wherever it goes, and yet it can buy a man, for fit 
teen dollars, to stay in its church and help carry it on, 
as it has donein this place. But I have wandered. 
Please to send to the W. N. subscribers the No. 
spoken of at the commencement, aad oblige 





which, the proceedings of the last meeting were 
read and accepted. | 

The committee reported the following, through | 
C. R. Weeden, their foreman, viz. 

Whereas, we learn with regret and indignaton, | 
tbat certaiu citizens of the State of Virginia have | 
maliciously, as we believe, charged George Latimer | 
with theft, and thereby have caused the Governor of | 
Virginia to send a request to the Governor of Mas- | 
suchusetts to arrest and deliver the said George | 
Latimer to the authorities for a crnel and deathly | 
torture : therefore, 

tesolved, That as loyal citizens of Masschv- | 
setts, always willing to aid in the arrest of thieves, 
murderers and pirates, but believing sincerely, on | 
account of the variation of the amount charged, and | 
the withdrawal before our courts, and knowing that | 
an impartial trial in a slave State is seldom, if ever, | 
given toa colored man, humanity calls loudly on} 
al] the citizens of Massachusetts to use all the means 
their consciences wil! allow, to prevent the delivery 
of our guiltless and persecuted brother to the power 
of slavery. 

Resolved, That whereas the degradation of the} 
colored population et the North, arises, in a meas- | 
ure, from our being identified with the slave popu- | 
lution of the South, it becomes, of necessity, an im- | 
portant part of our duty to Jabor incessantly for the 
overthrow of slavery, as a preparatory work to our | 
entire enfranchisement. ; | 

Resolved, That we detest the unholy career of | 
our City Attorney against liberty, in trying again to | 
enslave George Latimer, at the bidding of a recre- | 
ant son of Democracy, and hope that he will never | 
aguin engage in such a conteimptible pursuit against | 
the freedoiwn of the old Bay State, Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That the Freedom Association, and 
Vigilance Committee, formed in Boston, May, 1842, | 
whose object is to collect funds to aid those of our} 
friends who fice to the land of the Pilgrims for their! 
liberty, recommends itselfto every friend of hu-| 
manity, and especially to every colored man and 
woman in this Commonwealth. 





The resolutions were unanimously adopted, after | 
being spoken to by Messrs. Mellen, Sanderson, | 
Lane, Douglass, and otheys, 

On motion, the meeting adjourned, subject to the 
call of Latimer. 


_ J. T. HILTON, President. } 
V. W. Banker, ¢ g.cretarics. 
B. F. Roserrs, 


Latimer Meeting in Waitham. 


Ata meeting of the people of Waltham, held in| 
the Methodist meeting-house, Dec. 10th, to take in- 
to consideration the encroachments of slavery on 
our Jaws and liberties, and to take measures that! 
we, in Massachusetts, may be rid of it, the meeting 
was called to order by Jarvis Lewis, and organizeé | 
by choosing Rey. Samuel Ripley, Chairman, and | 
Jarvis Lewis, Secretary. Mr. Ripley, on taking the | 
chair, made a few remarks, stating the objects of the | 
meeting. Prayer was offered by Rev. B. K. Pierce 
of Waliham. After the Chairman had closed, the | 
meeting was addressed by Rev. George F. Simmons | 
of Waltnam, ——— Ellis, Esq., and Dr. H. I. Bow- | 
ditch of Boston, Wm. A. White, Esq., of Water- | 
town, Rev. Samuel J. May of Lexington, and Addi- | 
son Davis of Boston. The speakers all evinced the 
ardent interast they felt in the cause of the siave, | 
their detestation of slavery, and their conviction that 
the foul sin ought to be removed from our land. 
The addresses of Messrs. Simmons and May were | 
powerfully eloquent. Rey. Geo. F. Simmons pre- 
sented the following resolutions : 


J. Resolved, That we adopt the State petition 
recommended by the Latimer committee. 

2. Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
offer that petition for the signatures of all the men 
and women in Waltham. 

’ Mr. Simmons spoke in favor of his resolutions, and 
on the general subject of slavery, showing that it is 
contrary to our moral nature and offensive to God. 
The resolutions were adopted, and a committee of 
twelve persons chosen to procure signatures to the | 
petitions. ‘T'he following resolutions were also pre- | 
sented and adopted : 

8. Resolved, That the recent proceedings with 
regard to George Latimer, must convince every 
Massachusetts man that slavery has a foothold on | 


our soil. i 

4. Resolved, That as we would not have the sin | 
rest on our souls of holding our fellow-men as brutes 
bound to service, or give our countenance thereto, 
we are called upon publicly to express our diappro- 
bation thereof, and to prove by actions the truth of 
our words. 

5. Resolved, That slavery having originated in 
oppression, can never, by age or circumstance, be- 
come other than oppression continued; and as all 
are to be judged by the means they have had of 
knowing right from wrong, the present advocates of 
the institution, judged by this rule, are equally 
criminal with those who first introduced it. 

G. Resolved, That as slavery is a sin of the 
greatest magnitude, a violation both of the law of 
God and the inalienable rights of man, it becomes 
us as republicans, as philanthropists and as Chris- 
tians, to use all our influence for its immediate and 
uncenditional termination, 

7. Resolved, That it is expedient to have a 
County Convention, to be held at Concord, Dec. 
22, (Morefathers’s day.) at 11 o’clock, A. M., for 
the purpose of considering the recent abuse of ou 
laws and of the jails in this Commonwealth ; and 
for choosing two individuals from the County to join 
the Latimer committee iu Boston, in presenting the 
great Massachusetts petition to the Legislature; and 
that we recommend to the people of the various 
towns of this County, to choose delegates to the 
above Convention. 

8. Resolved, That we accept the proposal of the 
P!ymouth Committee, viz: that simultaneous Lati- 
mer meetings be held on Forefather’s day through- 
out the State, and that we will do whatever we can 
te carry this resolution into effect. 

Voted, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed by the Chairman and Secretary, anc pub- 
iished in such papers as the Secretary shall think 
proper. 

Chose Ephraim Allen, Lewis Smith, Jarvis Lewis, 
Rey. George F. Simmons, Oel Farnsworth, Charles 
Dix, Wm. Porter, Nahum Hardy, and Rev. Sainuel 
Ripley, as delegates to attend the Convention at 
Ceneord, on the 22d inst. 

Voted, That when this meeting adjourn, it ad- 
journ to meet again at this place, (Methodist meet- 
ing-house,) on Satarday, the 24th inst., at 6 o’clock, 


, whole people of the United States; and whereas this 


} commen wrong and the degradation of national ehar- 


| knowledged power in the immediate suppression of 


| bia. 


| as explicitly to exonerate the people of eagh State 


Yours, for a better religion, 


ALONZO P. JAQUES. 





The Petitions. 

Beluw follow the petitions which the Massachu- 
3oard State. Let all 
the petitions be universally signed. Slavery can- 
not be Let no 
slave become a State, without encoun- 
tering your, resistance. Let no effort for the re- 
cognition of Haitian independence fail for want of 
your support. Send in these petitions, paid, to 25 
Cornhill, Anti-Slavery Office, or to Amory Hall, of- 
fice of the Latimer Committee, if you wish them to 





setts have sent over the 


abolished while prejudice  eyists. 


territory 


make a part of the grand roll. 


To the Congress of the United States : 


The petition of the undersigned, cit zens of 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, respectful- 
iy represents, that at the session of the Legislature 
of said Commonwealth, held in the year 1840, the 
following resolutions were adopted by large majori- 
ties in both branches of the Legislature: 

Whereas, domestic slavery exists ia the District of 
Columbia, under the express authority of Congress, 
which, at the time of the cession of the District, re- 
enacted the slave codes of Maryland and Virginia; 
and whereas the sanction thus given to slavery, and 
its continued toleration at the seat of government, 
form a manifest violation, by this nation, of the first 
principles of justice, and have a tendency to corrupt 
the moral sense, and to lower the character of the 


nation can have no higher interest, either before God, 
or in the eyes of men, than the establishing of justice, 
and strengthening the just foundations of national 
henor; aud whereas slavery in the Distriet of Colum- 
bia being thus a national concern, and involving na- 
tional responsibility, it is the right of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts to remonstrate against the 


acter; therefore, 
Resvived, ‘That Congress ought to exercise its ac- 


slavery and the slave trade in the Distriet of Colum 
And whereas, by the Constitution of the United 
States, Congress has the power to rmgulate commerce 
with forcign nations, and between be several States 
of the Union, in the exercise of which power, Con- 
gress, in the year eighteen hundrec and eight, abol- | 
ished the foreign slave trade ; and whereas, a domestic 
slave trade is as unjustifiable in principle as the Afvican 
slave trade, and searcely less cruel and inhuman in 
practice, is now earried on between the sev eral 
States; therefore, 

Resolved, That the domestic slave trade between 
the several States ought to be abolished by Congress 
without delay. 


Your petitioners fully concurring in the above 
resolutions, request that Congress will immediately 
abolish slavery and the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia and in the Territories, and the slave trade 
between the several States of the Union. 


T'o the Congress of the United Staves : 
The petition of the undersigned, citizers of 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, represents, 
that they are earnestly desirous that the government 
of the United States should take ro step, the direct 
tendency of which would be to extend and perpetu- 
ate the curse and sin of slavery inthis land: 
Wherefore they respectfully request that neither 
Florida nor any other new State may be admitted 
into the Union, whose Constitution or government 
shall tolerate domestic slavery. 


To the Congress of the United Stetes : 

The petition of the undersigned, citizens of 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, respectful- 
ly represents, that your petitioners are conscientious- 
ly scrupulous of interfering personally or through 
their official agents, in the internal coucerns of the 
slave States of this Union, either by restoring their 
fugitive slaves, aiding in suppressing slave insurrec- 
tions, or in any manner or form helping to keep any 
portion of their population in a condition of slavery. 

Wherefore they ask that you will be pleased to 
take measures for amending the Constitution of the 
United States, either so as to abolish slavery, or so 





from all obligation to assist in sustaining it. 


To the Congress of the United Slates: 


The undersigned of Commonwealth of 
pray that the customary diplomatic and commercial 
relations be entered iuto between this country and 
the republic of Haiti, on the following grounds, 
which your petitioners are informed and believe to 
be correct: 

‘rst. ‘The United States being the only nation 
which is not placed on a footing of reciprocity with 
that republic, we are therefore obliged to pay a duty 
on imports of 10 per cent. and 9 per cent. additional 
tonnage duty. 

Second. Because we imported more froin Haiti 
in 1841, than from either Prussia, Sweden, Iolland, 
Spain, Texas, Denmark, Belgium, Portugal, Sicily, 
Austria, Turkey, Morocco, Greece, Chili, Peru, or 
Buenos Ayres—in all of which countries we have 
Consuls, and in some an expensive embassage. 

Third. Because the trade of Haiti is of greater 
proport onate value to us, being chiefly carried on 
by our own shipping, thus adding the profits of the 
carrying trade to those of ordinary mercantile ex- 
changes. 

‘vurth. Because we could then come into the 
market with the domestic products from the Eastern 
States, such as codfish, mackerel, herring, oil, soap, 
candles and lumber ; from the Western States, with 
pork, lard and flour; from the Middle States, with 
cornmeal and flour---and undersell the British mer- 
chants, who now undersell us with a very inferior 
article; and even inthe sale of East India goods, 
we cou!d at least compete with other nations. 

Fifth. Because the fact that our vessels can car- 
ry thither the produce of foreign countries, and be 
admitted teaan entry from any foreign port, besides 
getting return cargoes, which, from the English Is- 
lands, is, for the most part, impracticable, renders 
this trade peculiarly desirable. 

Sixth. Because the increase of the population of 
Haiti, since 1804, from 400,000 to 900,000, and the 
yearly increase in the productions and exports of, 
that island, authorizes the inference that this trade | 
will continue to increase in importance. 

Seventh. Because in spite of a difference of color, 
the United States have entered into such relations 





P. M. 

The house was crowded with a numerous and 
respectable audience, who listened with profound 
attention to the various speakers, during a space of 
tiree hours, Nearly 500 persons were present. 

SAML. RIPLEY, Chnirman. 


Janyis Lewis, Secretary. 





Our Inhuman Religion. 
West Newsvury, Dec. 4, 1842. 
Dean Prienp Garnison: 

The West Newbury subscribers of your paper 
have not received that of the 25th of November; 
and at the request of some of them I write. We 
can’t spare one number of it, so long as such high- 
handed wickedness is perpetrated within the borders 
of our own State, or any where else, by the heartless, 
cannibal religion, which teaches its victims to treat 
with vampyre ferocity, suffering humanity whenever 
it comes in their way. Who can contemplate such 
a religion as this without sorrow; a religion which 
imprisons a fellow-being for pleading the cause of 
the suffering and oppressed in the ears of their 
guilty, blood-thirsty oppressor, which shuts upa 
man ina dark and loathsome dungeon for asking a 
brother MAN flo show mercy, to have compassion on 
kis weeping, groaning, dying brother? who can 
view sucha religion without a shudder—without 
having his blood almost chill and curdle in his 
veins? It says through its mouth-piece in this 
State, the N. E. Puritan,‘ Let public law be sus- 
tained :’ it matters not how corrupt, how much it con- 
flicts with the laws of God, what murderous abomi- 
nations it eupports, which the law in question docs, 
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with the Sultan of Muscat, with Tunis, Algiers, and 

with Tripoli. 

| Eighth. And, principally, because it is wrong to 

make a difference in color a reason for a departure 

‘from the invariable usage of this government, which 
requires a recognition of the national independence 

| of the republic of Haiti. 


} 





| To the Senate and House of Representatives 
j of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 


The petition of the undersigned of 

respectfully asks that you will be pleased 
|to pass a law declaring and defining the rights of 
| the people of this Commonwealth in the use of the 
| means of conveyance furnished by the Railroad 
| Companies therein, in order that the officers of said 
| Companies may no longer claim the right of insult- 
jing or asssulting any of their passengers on the 

sole ground of a difference of color. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 


* No white person shall intermarry with a Negro, In- 
dian, or Mulatto.’ Rev. Stat. Chap. 75, Sec. 5 

‘And all marriages between a white person and a 
Negro, Indian or Mulatto, shall, if solemnized within 
this Siate, be absolutely void, without any decree of 
divorce, or other legal process.’ —Rev. Stat. Chap. 76, 
Sec. 1. 

The petition of the undersigned, of in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, respectfully 
represents, that they regard the law of this Com- 
monwealth which prohibits the intermarriage of per- 
sons of different colors as, (practically speaking,) 











BERATOR. 





1. Useless, at best,—that is, in cases where it 
may conveniently be evaded. 

2. Far worse than useless, when enforced,—be- 
cause tending to illicit and immoral connexions, 
On ae they view this law, as 
1. rong in the sight of God, who is no re- 
specter of persons, 

2. At variance with the Constitution ‘of the 
State, since it denies that ‘all men are born free 
and equal.’ , 

3. A blot upon the statute-book of a free State, 
as being an evident vestige of the slave code. 

4. As furnishing an argument to southern slave- 
holders, in the manifest inconsistency of such a 
statute with the testimony this Commonwealth has 
repeatedly borne against the debasement of the col- 
ored race, resulting from slavery. 

5. Unworthy the dignity of the Commonwealth, 
since it stands as a perpetual insult and badge of 
degradation to a respectable portion of her citizens. 

6. Opposed to the spirit of free institutions, 
which knows no difference among men, before the 
laws, except that of character and conduct. 

Wherefore, your petitioners pray for the repeal of 
said law, and of all other laws of this Common- 
wealth (if any such there be) which make any dis- 
tinction among the inhabitants on account of color, 
or for any real or supposed difference of races. 


The above are the blank forms which the Massa- 
chusetts Soviety has ordered to be printed for your 
convenience. Please to separate the petitions, aud 
then paste each form at the head of a roll of paper, 
and keep the rolls in motion from hand to hand, till | 
each person in your vicinity has had an opportunity 
to sign them, 

When full, count the names, and endorse the peti- 
tion with the first one on the list, the number of 
names, and the subject of the petition. 

{LP Copied lists of names are useless. 

‘The petitions to Congress should be forwarded as 
soon after the Ist of December as possible, and ean | 
go free of posiuge. Petitions to our own Legislature | 
should be sent early in the session, aud by private | 
hand, or postage paid, such papers being charged with | 
letter postage. | 

Pray do your utmost, as you would if you had pa. | 
rents and children in slavery 











Vermont and Slavery. 


We find in the State Journal the following reso- 
lutions, ‘ defining the position’ of the Green Moun- 
tain State on the subject of slavery. The resola- 
tions were adopted unanimously by both branches of 
the Legislature : 


Resolved, By the Senate and and Houre of Rep- 
resentatives, 

1. ‘hat as the Representatives of the people of 
the State of Vermont, we do protest against the ad- | 
mission into the Union of any State whose Consti- | 
tution tolerates domestic slavery, or the annexation | 
of Texas, or any other territory, in which slavery | 
exists. 





2. ‘That we believe that Congress have the power, | OW4 account. Treachery aims her dagger at his heart, 


by the Constitution of the United States, to abolish | 
slavery and the slave trade in the District of Co- | 
lumbia, and in the territories of the United States; 
and that if Congress refuse to abolish slavery in the , 
District of Columbia, that the seat of the general | 
government ought to be removed from that District, | 
to a place where slavery and the slave trade do mt 
exist. 

3. That we believe Congress has Constitutional | 
power to prohibit the slave trade between the sever- | 
al States in this Union, and to make such laws as | 
shall effectually prevent this trade, and ought to ex- | 
ercise this power. | 

4. That the Constitution of the United States 
ought to be amended, so as to prevent the existence 
and maintenance of slavery in the United States in | 
any form or manner, 

5. That our Senators in Congress be instructed, 
and our Representatives be requested, to present the 
foregoing resolutions to their respective Houses in| 
Congress, and to use their influence to carry out the | 
principles thereof. 

G. That the Governor of this State be requested | 
to transmit a copy of the foregoing resolutions to | 
each of our Senators and Representatives in Con- | 


gress, 











From the Voice of Freedom. 
An Abolitionist Gone South. 


A northern abolitionist—one of the most devoted 
and eloquent champions the cause can boast—is now, 
or was at the latest intelligence, travelling in the 
slave States, and both publicly and in the social cir- 
cle disseminating anti-slavery principles among the 
people there. he person to whom I refer, is ‘that 
beautiful example of womanhood,’ Lucretia Mott, 
known to many of my readers as a prominent and 
deservedly popular, minister of the Society of 
Friends; and it is in pursuance of her calling as a 
minister, that she is Jaboring at the South, and scat- 
tering there—in her sermons and conversation—the 
seeds of anti-slavery truth. 

From the very beginning of the anti-slavery en- 
terprise, she has been one of its warmest, most ac- 
tive and most efficient friends. Wherever she was 
known, her devotion to the cause of freedom, and 
her unity with its persecuted and slandered advo- 
cates have been known, also. She was never one 
of those who shun the open defence of truth because 
it is unpopular, or shrink from being identified with 
its champions because they are few and weak, de- 
spised, hated and abused. 

Yet—known as she is as one of these ‘modern 
abolitionists’ every where so spoken against,—such 
is the power of her eloquence, her sweet disposition 
and winning manners, and the manifest sincerity and 
benevolence of purpose with which she engages in 
her labor of love, that she seems to have, in a good 
degree disarmed prejudice, banished suspicion, and 
won an attentive and even favorable hearing wherever 
she has gone, 

She left home at- first, to attend the Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, which is said to have 
been, this year, more numerously attended than for 
a long time before. ‘There she labored, faithfully 
and zealously, in the cause of practical righteousness, 
including, as that ever does in her estimation, the 
cause of anti-slavery. Her discourses are spoken of 
as highly interesting, and as having drawn crowds 
of hearers of various sects. In the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard is an extract from a private letter 
written from Baltimore, which says: 


‘Lucretia Mott has been among us; and her visit 
will be long remembered. On the subject of slavery, 
she did what she exhorted her audience todo; viz. 
*Cry aloud and spare not.” She told them it was a 
duty to undo the heavy burdens, and let the oppressed 
go free, regardless of consequences. She told them 
that being well fed and well clothed, could not com- 
pensate a man for the deprivation of inalienable rights; 
that the only way to avert the impending curse of 
Heaven was to cease from oppression. Her testimony 
was faithful and fearless. 1 knew not which most to 
admire, her moral heroism in proclaiming such unpop- 
ular truth, or the profound attention with which a 
crowded house, composed of various denominations, 
and many of the first men in the city, listened to her 
soul-thrilling appeals. Now and then there was 
something of a sensation, and once a suppressed mut- 
terring; but this soon subsided into breathless atten- 
tion. Aside from the prepossessing appearance of the 
speaker, and her winning eloquence, the text itself 
was enough to tranquilize the troubled waters: * Be 
still, and know tiat L am God.’’ 


Several of the Baltimore papers also speak of her 
in language of emphatic praise. The following, 
from the Baltimore American, may serve as a speci- 
men of the comments made upon her performan- 
ces. 

>» ‘Last Sunday evening my lucky star pointed me to 
the Friends’ Meeting-House, in Lombard-street, where 
a meeting had been called by Mrs. Lucretia Mott, 

Afler their usual mode, they waited until silence 
reigned, when, dressed in the neat but plain garb of 
her sect, there arose a naturally intellectual looking 
lady, who without pomp or parade, without affecta- 
tion of manners or display of person, with a lowly and 
unpretended bearing, that captivated the crowded au- 
dience, by the power of ier mind, and the felicity of 
her expression, enchained her hearers for one hour 
anda half. Mrs. Mott preached from the text, ‘God 
teacheth his people hitmself;’ and afier introducing 
the subject beautifully, by reminding the audience 
that many of the principles put forth in the Holy Re- 
cord are self-evident propositions, which did not take 
their origin from Christ, but were only impressed hy 
his teachings, she showed clearly that religion did not 
consist in forms, in observances, in meeting-going, or 
in sacraments, but was based on morality, on goodness, 
on righteousness. 

She passed onto the doctrines of uon-resistance 
and the prospect of international arbitration, and con- 
cluded with seme remarks on the slavery question.— 
For strength of mind, beauty of expression, and ease 
of delivery, I have seldom listened to the equal of 
Mrs. Mott's ciscourse,. It was truly substantial rational, 
argumentative, without parade, egotism, or profound 
conceit. Tam perfectly satisfied that there was not « 
thinking individual present who did not retire from 
that large assemblage, with the assurance that Mrs. 


| ers of the Liberator to the continued absence of the 


| It is interesting to see how the present state of things 


| setts. 








intellectual endowment, of strong powers of eloquence, 
an ornament to her sex, and a shining light tm Chirist- 
endom. Whatever difference ofopinion uny one may 
entertain as to certain portions of her discourse, he 
cannot refrain from admiring the preacher.’ 


The National Anti-Slavery Standard fhus con- 
cludes its notice of her. ‘To its closing invocation 
I add my most hearty Amen! 

‘The last we heard, this gentile missionary of hu- 
manity was travelling in Virginia, preaching to crowd- 
ed and attentive meetings, taking many opportunities 
to converse with slavebolding families, and command. 
ing respect, alike by the faithfulness of ber testimony, 
and the kindness of her rebukes. The blessing of 
God be with her! even to distant St. Mary's, if the 
Spirit leads.’ 
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(ip A REPEAL OF THE UNION BETWEEN NORTHERN | 


LIBERTY AND SOUTHERN SLAVERY IS ESSENTIAL TO- 
THE ABOLITION OF THE ONE, 


TION OF THE OTHER. ££} 


AND THE PRESERVA- 





Mr. Garrison’s Iliness. 

Mr. Garrison was seized almost immediately afier 
his return from Western New-York with an attack of 
searlet fever, of the very most malignant type.— 


For several days lus life was in the most imminent 
danger. He is now happily on the recovery, and 
we hope that he will ere long be able to resume his 
important labors. He is still, however, in a very fee- 
ble condition, in which any mental or bodily effort 
would be imprudent, though he is regarded as conva- 
lescent. This circumstance must reconcile the read- 
Editor from his post ; and must account to his distant 
correspondents for his apparent inattention to thei- 
communications.—E. q. 





The Present Crisis, and its Dangers. 
There is no rest for the abolitionist. His harness 
can never be put off. Hiv sword cleaves to his fin- 
gers. ‘he repose of no armistice can be his. The 
enemy against whom he has vowed an eternal hos- 
tility never slumbers nor sleeps. Slavery besets all 
his paths. It lurks in the State, it waylays him upon 
the Exchange, it uprears its horrid front with inso- 
lent joy in its chief sanctuary, the church, Coward- 
ice and weariness thin the ranks of his companions 


inarms. Selfishness seeks to turn the warfare to its 
while she smiles upon him, and calls him ¢ brother.’ 
He ever needs to be girt with watchfulness and pre- 
paration. Tlis most dangerous foes are those who 
claim to be of his own household, and to have been 
baptized with the same name. Ile must ever be on 
his guard against the open hostilities of avowed ene- 
mies, and the more fatal embrace of hollow friends 
The nature of the conflict, and the shapes of his as- 
He must ever walk in 
the light of the memory of his own experience. For- 
getfulness may be as fatal as treason. 


sailanis, are forever shifting. 


If he wish to 
behold the great deliverance for which he has drawn 
his sword, he must see to it that the wary counsellor 
Caution wait upon all his steps, as well as the stout 
champion Courage. 

The anti-slavery enterprise is now passing a point 
of its history as critical as any it has yet seen, and 
calling as loudly four wise and decided action. 
has grown out of the past. In the earlier days of the 
anti-slavery movement, multitudes flocked to the 
standard withous counting the cost of the campaign. 
Many fell off at every stage of the march, and at ev- 
ery brush with the enemy. But multitudes still stood 
to their arms, having taken the vath of the war upon 
their Jips before all the people, at the time when the 
Church rallied to the rescue of her ancient ally, and 
shook her lightnings over the heads of her disobedient 
children. ‘Then inventions were sought out to cover 
their retreat back to the Church and the world. Tuen 
issue was joined on" the ‘ woman question,’ and men 
who have no scruple of sitting and acting with wo- 
men in Temperance Conventions, shrunk with a holy 
horror from their contact in the Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ties, and formed a hostile organization in Massachu- 
This Society, its organ and its memliers, ran- 
sacked the vocabulary of abuse, exhausted worlds of 
calumny and slander, and then imagined new, to de- 
stroy the confidence of the anti-slavery public in the 
integrity and moral character of Mr. Garrison and his 
coadjators. 





In this factious course the Executive 
Committee of the American A. 8. Society sustained 
them. And when it became plain that, by thus coun- 
tenancing the Massachusetts faction, the Committee | 


had forfeited the confidence of their constituents, and | 


that at the next annual meeting the sceptre would be | 
taken from them, and given unto others, then devices 
were imagined to strip the Society of all its property 
and instrumentalities, 


. . | 
The Emancipator, and the 


other property of the majority of the Society, with 
which they had entrusted that Committee, were pri- 
vily conveyed away, under false pretences, eo that it 
might be ysed for its destruction. A sketch of these 
transactions is contained in the article immediately 
following this. : 


After these things had been accoi- | 
plished, and the ephemeral American and Foreign 
Society formed, the werk of detraction began anew, 
and all England, as well as America, rung with false- 
hoods of the blackest character against those who stood 
where they had always done in the fight against sla- 
very. Thus matters went on for a while. But at 
last the lies lost their venom. ‘The vitality of spite, 
when it found it spent itself in vain, was soon extinct. 
The poor abortion of the Foreign Society ended its 
ricketty existence in about a year. 


The Massachu- 
setts Abolition Society survived somewhat longer, 
but was soon virtually merged in the miserable polit- | 
ical party which was devised as a trap that might | 
catch some prey whieh they could not otherwise hope | 
to gain. 





The Emancipstor and Free American, after | 
vainly striving to obtaina separate maintenance, were 
forced into each other's arms, with no unnatural mar- | 
riage. Mr. Leavitt, who was editor of the Emanci- 
pator, was alsoa member of the faithless Executive 
Committee, at the time of the transfer, and consented 
to that fraudulent transaction. At the time of the 
annual meeting, in 1840, when the American and For- 
eign Society was formed, he professed himself satis- 
fied with the old platform, and remained at his pest 
as Secretary until the adjournment, several days after 
the secession. Negotiations were meantime carried 
on by the Society with the New-York Young Men's 
Society, which had consented to be the receivers of 
the stolen goods of the American Society, for the re- 
storation of its property, but in vain; though it was 
distinetly intimated that it should be restored, could | 
Mr. Leavitt remain its editor. ‘This was regarded as 
virtually a compounding of a felony, and refused.— 
Tae xext week Mr. Leavirr yoisep tur Ameri- 
CAN SND ForeiGs Socirry, aXb BECAME ONE OF ITS 
orFiceRs! This gentleman is now the editor of the 
Emancipator in iis new field. 

In course of time, they who had been active in all 
these iniquities, and they who had stood by and given 
them the encouragement of a pretended neutrality, 
began to perceive that it was fiom those termed old 
organizalionists only, that they could expect either 
labor or money. That it was from the men of princi- 
ple, and not from the men of spite, that livelihoods 
were to be hoped. Signs have been apparent for 
some time past, that these gentlemen wished to get 
again a shure in the management aml of the money of 
those who alone were doing any thing, A newsys- 
tem of tactics has been adopted.  Verjuice gives 
place to honey. Treacle is found to be a more seduc- 
tive fly-trap than gall and wormwood. The veil of 
silence has been to a degree drawn over old differ- 
ences, and new ficlds contrived where they could act 


with the old school men. It has been especially 





Mott is a sincere and honest Christian—a lady of high 
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Arthur Tappan. 

The last Anti-Stavery Standard contains the ite 
ligence that this gentleman has gone into bank, 
This is always a painful fact to learn of any mens 
has devoted himself to the toils and risks of cme 
cantile life for the best part of his days; butespecsly 
of one who has stood forth prominent belore ue 
world, in times past, in the ranks of philanthrpe 
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then, unluchily, they can’t get a foot of land in Mas. 
sachusetts on which to erect this monument to our 
liberties, without the grant of the legislature—which, 
I apprehend, they would find it rather hard to obtain, 
Any man may make hia own house a sluve-prison, if 


he chooses—but if he wou't, and the State won't 


later acl 


f q 


What Will the South Do! 
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poor dear South tu do ?—r. Q. 





Anti-Slavery Societies. 

The importance of strict and efficient organization is 
pretty well understood among abolitionists uf the true 
stanp. They are absolutely essential to the pros- 
perity of the A. S. cause. All that tas been effectual- 
ly done, since its inception, has been done through the 
instrumentality of societies. All that can be oped of 
efficient action upon the public mind,must Sow through 
the same channel, for a long time to come, at least. 


The blow which was given to the A. S, societies, in 





the towns, by new organization, is vet severely felt. 
And the effect extends through all the ramifications of 
the cause. In old times, when the American and 
Massachusetis Societies wanted money to carry on 


their Operations, there was in almost every town an 





efficient organization which, in most cases, promptly 
attended to the duty requised of it, and the work wast 
expeditionsly done up. 


Society wants funds, they must be raised by a com- | 


Now, when the American | 


paratively few individuals, upon whom the ebief bur. | 


den falls. ‘Phe female societies which have survived 
the shock of new organization, are living proofs of the 
advantages of such organization. A great proportion 
of the funds which go to spread bight on the subject 
of slavery, comes from the women's sucieties. 

If persons have a conscientious principle against or- 


ganizations—it is a seruple which all genuine aboli- 





tionists will respeet, if they cannot understand it; 
provided, that they show by their fruits that it is not | 
a mere cover for doing nothing. The joining a socie- 
ty was never made a principle in the A. S. cause. 


Assent to the principle, and a life consistent with it, | 


have ever been demanded as duty to God and man. | 
But the choice of measures, of whieh organization is, 
one, has always been left to the free will of every ine | 
dividual. In point of fet, however, the number of | 
persons who have rendered any efficient service to | 
the cause, who have refrained from joining the socie- | 

1 


And 


some influence has been exerted by such persons, itis 


ties, is very small, even in the cases where 


] 
very hard to conceive that they could not have done | 
just as moch in their individual capacity, and much 
more in their associated one, had they felt free to act 
with others But thisis a matter touching which every | 
man should judge for himself, being accountable fur | 
the motives which prompt his aetion to his own 
Master. | 

It_is to be hoped, however, that those whe do noy 
entertain any such seruples, will endeavor to breathe | 
a new life into the old organizations, or to remodel 
and revive them, if their condition demands it. These | 
societies should hold frequent meetings among them- 
selves, and strive to keep alive and glowing the fires | 
of freedom and Lumanity upon their hearts. Faets 
show thatin the societies are the 
most flourishing, itis that the most interest is felt in| 


towns where the 


the cause, and the greatest effort made to promote it. | 
Zeul in a canse of disinterested humanity, as the anti- | 
slavery cause is sometimes mistakenly considered, re- | 
quires the aid of sympathy to keep it in a state of | 
healthful activity. Letevery town be as well organ- 
ized as Lynn, and New-Bedford, and Nantneket, and 
Hingham, and some others, and a proportionable har- 
vest will be reaped. Agitation is essential to the 
ptrification of the corrupt atmosphere that hangs over 
the land. 


much, ean scarcely do so much as many combined, 


A single individual, though he can do 


The organization of fire-companics, and the introduc- 


tion of fire-engines are thought to be an improvement 


upon the old individual bucket system, And it seems 


to me, asf believe T said in the last paper, that a 
man's individuality is as much endangered by his 


joining the one asthe other. But of this, let every 
Only let 


him take care that le does something in his individu- 


ene be fully persuaded in his own mind, 


al capacity io extinguish the conflagration which 
thecaceus bu CuMusumE the whole lind, and all thatait 
contains of good and fair, and content bimself with 
finding fauld, with loud tones and earnest demeanor 
of the men who are working at the brakes, or direct- 
ing the stream in the midst ofthe smoke and flame. 
Though there are many honest minds that take 
this view of organizations, still a large proportion of 
the assertions that the A. 5S. societies have done their 
work, come from the enemies of the cause. The tes- 
timony of aun enemy is always regarded as impregna 
blo. 


and their abettors, we have enough, 


And of this testimony, both or the slaveholders 
They would 
regard our operations with but lithe terror, if we 
would be contented with working by ourselves, with- 
out combining ourselves into compact bodies, for the 
more economical management of time, strength and 
money. As long as A. S. societics are regarded with 
fear and aversion by the lovers of slavery, so long 
will it be the part of wisdom or of common sense, if 
wisdom be anything different from common sense, to 
continue them. I believe that they will be the main 
instrumentality for the overthrow of slavery, up to 
the very time ef emancipation. Their influence in- 
deed will be felt, and is far beyond their circumfer 
ence, but the nucleas will be essential to the furmation 
of that body of pnblic sentiment which will compel 
of the slave. 


the deliverance Let us all apply our- 


selves to make the societies more active and efficient 


and we shall find thatin no other way can we pro- 


duce en equal amount of good. Abolitionists are too 
old to be eajoled ont of the grand instrament of their 
warfare, to gratify cither those who dread it or who 
do not like to 


Mr. Child wellsays, (1 quote from memory,) ‘to leave 


handle it. ¢ ‘Tell the dairy maid,’ as 
of churning when the feathering cream shows that 
the butter is beginning to come,’ but tell not aboli- 
tionists to abandon their organizations when they are 
just beginning to tell upon the commuuity.—r. Q, 





The Worcester Spy--<«Correction. 

I have to acknowledge a singular mistake with re- 
gard to the article quoted, as from the Spy of Now. 2d, 
introducing the Preston and Davis Correspondence.— 
The Spy is not responsible fur that articte, but the 
I read the 


gis. The mistake occurred on this wise : 


| that wreek of politics, * now seudding under the bare 


| war-ery which is rising, not from parties, but the peo- 


| cle are re-afirmed by Miss Mantay Futter, by whom 


| tegrity, as well as other concurrent testimony to what 


THE LIB 


marks I should not of course have made, had I seen his 
real preface tothe correspondence, The correspon- 
dence certainly does overthrow the charge thut * our 


Senators sut quietly by, and listened to that outrageous ; 


threat against their constituents, without making any | 
reply to it,’ at the time, since we have theif word that! 
they did not hear it. But I still am of the opinion that 
their silence, after they had had the fact brought to 
their knowledge, was a high breach of duty to their 
constituents, and of allegiance to the Constitution they | 
had sworn to support. I have no modification to make | 
of any remarks touching the Senators either from Mus. 
sachusetts or South Carolina. 

As tomy good friend of the Spy, I trust that this 
will be the last misunderstanding, as it is the first (and 
that my fault,) that will ever oceur between us; and 
1 hope that I shall soon have an opportunity of set- 
ing all our differences over a good dinner, at his hos- 
pitable table —e. Q. 








Politics. 

There is an article in a late Lowell Courier, which | 
is excellent in many respects ;—like Gibbon’s fa- | 
mous chapters on Cliistianity,—trae in every thing | 
but the motive with which it was written. But, a! 
dozen facts, as Biddle once said, may be so arranged ‘ 
asto make a lie. The Courier, being interpreted, 
means—* Let all who hate Liberty party vote for the 
Whigs—as Mrs. Chapman would have them do.’— 
Let him not lay the flattering unction to his soul, that 
the men who don't organize, politically, don’t act— 
that political action necessarily means the uproar of a 
caucus. Does he recollect that Catholicism, without 
the ballot, once swept the political board in Great 
Britain ? that the working classes there, in 183], / 
without the privilege of voting, grafted the Reform | 
bill into the British Constitution? Does he dream | 
that men who have broken the bonds of party, dis- 
solved the spell of the Church, and detected the hy- 
pocrisy of this bantling called Liberty party, will join 


poles of hope,’ and vote with men who have a duel- 
list for their candidate, and dough-faceism for theirs 
creed? Does the Atlas suppose it is bidding high 
enough, when it promises to keep ‘Slavery in the 
District an open question ?' 





Why, that lure would | 
not even catch Liberty party, with the inherent alloy 
of availability in its ereed;—much less those who} 
mean, over the wreck of both parties, and all party, | 


to bring back the State to righteousness. Open more 


than the question in the District, Mr. Editor; open 
its jails. 

It is easy to explain the quarrel betwixt Liberty 
party and the Whigs. Near relations never agree. 
The Jansenist hates Jesuit more than Protestant, and 
whig Editors, mole-eyed amid the oil and wires of 
their machinery, deeming that politics is ever to move 
in the halting step that it has, are insensible to the 


ple—‘ Liberty, first and union afterwards.’ It is the 
wordy quarrel of Neapolitan peasants, while the vol- 
eano heaves beneath their feet.—w. P. 





* New Notions about Prayer.’ 

We hasten to give immediate insertion to a letter, 
of the Rev. S. K. Lornnor, the clergyman of Brattle- 
street churel, called forth by an article in the Libe- 
rator, headed as above. The statements of that arti- 
they were first made; and whose unimpeachable in- 


Mr. Lothrop said, would show Mrs. Henry Grar- 
ron Cuapman,” the temporary assistant Editor of 
the Liberator in the emergency of Mr. Garrison's 
dangerous illness, to be prejudiced and uncharitabie 
indeed, to discredit thei. 

It will be observed that Mr. Lothrop does not deny 
that he received a note from Latimer;—he does not 
deny that he refused to let the sorrowful sighing of 
the prisoner come up before God through the medium 
of the prayers of that congregation ; he does not de- 
ny that he used the words ‘sneaking malice,’ before 
that congregation, as applicable to a communication 


that he had received ; he does not deny that when 
veous rave Came belore nim In their most 


sacred form, he passed by with the oppressor on the 
other side. He does not deny that when called upon 
to explain himself, he still left it to be understood that 
he meant his words to apply to Latimer's note. 

That act was most significant of bis state of mind 
His life | 
has hitherto been lived on the side of slavery. Hy | 
has now to learn that the day is at hand that will hold | 
no man guiltless who sustains slavery, and no woman | 
blameworthy who calls his attention to the sinfulness | 
of the position he occupies. é 

His letter, aa far asthe obscurity of its wording 
conveys any idea to our mind, seems to intimate that 
he did not intend his imputation of ‘sneaking mal- 





om the whole great anti-slavery question. 


ice’ and ‘anonymousness’ to apply to Latimer's re- 
quest. It is for his own sake to be regretted that he 
did not deem it worth while so to explain himself to 
Miss Fuller, when she afforded him the Cpportunity 
immediately after the service. It is an occasion of 
satisfaction that he atlength sees somewhat of the 
importance of the subject, and feels the necessity of 
presenting himself in a different position from the 
one he assumed before his congregation, when he’ left 
every member of it who knew of Latimer’s note, to 
suppese that he was, by casting contempt upon it, 
trampling upon the whole anti-slavery cause through 
the length and breadth of the tand, 





* Whose initials are M. W. c. 
To the Editor of the Liberator : 

A friend has just pointed out to me an article in 
your paper of Nov. 251, headed ‘ New notions about 
prayer,’ which purports to deseribe what TI did and 
said in relation to the Latimer to the 
several churches in the city, requesting prayers to be 
his behalf. 


false in one important point, and unfair in its general 


note sent by 


offered in As the article is essentially 
tone, you will allow me, [ trust, the use of your col- 
umns to muke the necessary corrections. 

The article in question states in substance, ‘that 
the note was handed to me, and that before commen- 
eing my sermon,I informed the congregation that I 
received it, but us it was anonymous, and such things 
generally originated in a snexking malice, | threw it 


aside.’ This statement is not true. Neither before 








article at Topiii!s Reading-Room, where, as I find 
by anew examination, that this number of the gis 
had been inserted among the file of the Spy, probably 


by misteke. I find that it is the only copy of any 


other paper to be fuund upon that file, except the little | 


Bulletin, which alternates with it, and could not be 
’ 

mistaken for it. Looking over the file of the Spy, and 
finding he article, as T supposed, that I was in search 

6 re ’ 
of, in a paper regularly filed, of the same size and gen- 
eral appearance, it is not remarkable that [ should 
have fallen into the mistake. All lean say is, that 1 
P ’ 

am very sorry for it, and heartily beg friend Earle’s 
pardon for having given currency to thegidea that he 
The fol- 
which introduce 


perceived no menace in Mr. Preston's letter 


the remarks of the Spy 


lowing are | 


the correspondence : 


*The threat which was affirmed to have been made 
some years since, On the flour of the Senate, by Sena- 
tor Preston, in relation to Northern Abolitionists, has 
been, first and last, the subject of much comment, and 
the cause of much feeling. Ata recent A. S. meeting 
in this town, aresolution was passed, requesting of 
Gov. Davis for publication, a copy of a letter which it 
was understood he had, fromm Senator Preston, in re- 
lation to said charge. The letter was communicated, 
and is published below together with Gov. Davis's 
letter to the Committee through which the request was 
made. 

It will be seen that the correspondence completely 
overthrows the charge, so often made, and so exten- 
sively believed, that our Senators sat quietly by and 
listened to such an outrageous threat against their con- 
stituents, without making any reply to it.’ 


Friend Earle will, accordidgly, please to hand over 
to his neighbor of the £gis the imputation of being 
‘a man easily satisfied,’ and all other inferences drawn 


the sermon nor before the prayer, nor at any time 
during the service, did Linform the congregation that 


I had receivep the note, or say to them or to any in- 
dividual one word about it. If had said anything I 
_ certainly should not bave told a lie about it, as your 
statement, could it be sustained, would convict me of 


duving. Setting aside the sin, | marvel at the mingled 
prejudice and credulity, that could have supposed me 
capable of the folly of saying to the congregation that 
) a note having, as could be easily proved, two signa- 
tures, and one ufthem the name of a candidate for 
Governor of the Commonwea!th, was anonymous. 

Tie article then proceeds to detail a conversation 
had between one of my parishioners and myself af- 
ter serviee. That the narration of that conversa- 
tion, as given in your paper, is in every word false, I 
do vot say; but that it is grossly incorrect, an un- 
christian misrepresentation of what I said, and of my 
character and feelings, I positively declare, and [ can 
only hepe that the person who so narrated it, and 
the individual whose initials are attached to the arti- 
cle, may both speedily adopt some ‘new notions’ 
about truth, justice and charity. 

Respectful'y yours, 
8. K. LOTHROP. 
Boston, Dec. Tih, 1842. 





17> A County Convention of the friends of freedom, 
and all in favor of freeing Massachusetts from imme- 
diate connection with slavery, is to be held at Con- 
cord, on the Ist Monday of January, at 11 o'clock, 
A.M. ht is hoped that every town in the County 
will be fully represented. Old Middlesex needs 








from that article, as his rightful property, ‘Those re- 


w akening. 





Petitions $ 

We renewedly urge ALL THE PEOPLE of this 
State to come up to the siguature of the anti-slavery 
petitions. While we do this, we waru them lo see 
to it uiat the act is not misused by treachery and base- 
ness to effect a purpose whic h they detest. 

We allude to the certainty that exists, that the leaders 
ef the Liberty party will endoaver te get possession 
of the petitions, and to make use of the whole move- 
ment for the purpuse of making political capital, to 
cover their new organization shame with, Just in 
proportion as they “are permitted to do so, will the 
whole movement be nullified. For proof, to those 
who need it, that this 1s the parpose of the Liberty 
party, we quote the fullowing from the Emancipator : 

Great Latimer Convention! ! Old Middlesex in the 
Field. A grand rally of the friends of Freedom, with- 
out respect to party, will take place in Concord, Mid- 
diesex County, on Wednesday, January 4th, at 410 
o'clock, A. M., to discuss the great principles of uni- 
versal liberty, to iake measures to bring the Grand 
Latimer Petition before the Legislature, and to trans- 
act any other business necessary for the liberty cause. 


Joseph A. Merrill, Charles W. Denison, 
E. W. Jackson, A.M. Chamberlain, 
J.C. Earle, J. W. Alden. 

Joshua Leavitt, 

Let all who remember the base attempt made by 
the leaders of Liberty party, to get possession of the 
great Irish Petition, for the purpose of making that, 
also, a part and parce! of their selfish project, look 
to it that their freedom is not violated by this unavu- 
thorised use of their names, which, it appears from 
the Emancipator, it is proposed to make of them 
Let this project be defeated, as was the Albany at- 
tempt to get possession of the great Irish Petition. 

Oop It is observed that from some towns where 
there are many women engaged in the cause, the pe- 
titions come in signed by men only. This can pro- 
ceed from only two causes. Either the women have 
been purposely omitted in the circulation of the forms 
in those towns, or they withhold their names in ap- 
prehension that they may be made an unauthorized 
use of by Liberty Party. Let no one fear to sign on 
this account. ‘The petitions are not to be used for 
party purposes, but, as all anti-slavery petitions have 
hitherto been, fur the benefit of mankind. Let the 
anti-slavery women start a petition instantly in all 
the towns where the petitions have not been offered 
them. Send them post-paid to Amory Hall, by the 
7th of January. They are to be presented on the 
18th. 

Since the above was put in type, we learn that the 


Emancipator’s eal! for a meeting on January 4th, has: 


been recalled, and that the idea now is to unite with 
the meeting called by the Latimer Committee on the 
2Qd.—m, w. c. 





From the Liberty Bell. 
THE CHASE. 
BY JOHN PIERPONT. 
‘ Tlo ! hunters of the panting slave, 
That, from your house and hounds has fled, 
And sought a refuge where the brave 
Of other days for freedom bled ; 
Bring your fleet coursers to a halt! 
Call in your hounds !—they’re all at fault! 


Your slave—the thankless refugee !— 
Feigning some terrible alarms, 
Dares, for protection, look to me; 
Yes, casts himself into my arms ; 
And says that he has heard them tell 
Where Prescott fuught, and Warren fell :— 


* That be las heard about a pile, 
That bheavenward lifts its stately head, 
That day may leave its parting smile 
Just where my bravest children bled, 
Like victims, at their country's call, 
To purchase liberty for att :— 


¢ And that, long ere ‘ October's sun,’ 
At Richmond, tinged one raven lock 
Of Webster, be had heard of one, 
Who said,—not far from Plymouth’s rock ;— 


UT hans the hammeor'e cannd tt ono 


The furnace-smoke of slavery ! 
“ Before my sight the vision swims, 
“ Of foul artificers, by whom 
“ Fetters are forged for human limbs, 
“ While Midnight wraps their work in gloom, 
* And makes the strokes of her sullen bell. 
* Chime in with the strokes of that work of hell! 


“I call on those, who, round the flame 
* Of righteous law, keep watch and ward, 
“Or, in Religion’s awful name, 
“ Serve in the temples ef the Lord, 
“To let these sinners feel the ban 
* Of Churel and State,—of God and man!"* 


* And, trusting that the soul that spoke 
Such words, yet lived, in all my bounds, 

Your hunted one shook off your yoke ; 
And, from your hulters and your hounds, 

Has he escaped, and-fled to me, 

Resolved on ¢ death or liberty.’ 


* Poor, cheated “chattel”! When T sing 
Of freedom, and old War's disasters, 

I mean, I'm free from George the King, 
Not free from you—my southern masters ! 

O, no; the slaves from you that slip, 


I'll cateh and hold, for you to whip. 


¢ Por, thus ‘tis written in the bond 
That holds the North and South together :-— 
So, wasters, when your ‘things’ abseond, 
Be it in warm or wintry weather, 
I nab thea :—so dismiss your pack 
Of hounds; and come, and take him back. 


‘For I have also “ things,” that talk, 
Each furnished with an iron claw, 

To “ hook " such wares as hither walk, 
With, or without the forms of law :— 

S» come, and feed* my biped pack ; 

Come and ** convey ” your chattel back.’ 

Good God! 
Tiat stanch old Massachusetts yelps ? 


Is it to such a note 


Opens she thus her deep-toned throat ? 
J i 
Falls she in thus, with younger whelps? 
In the hot chase of fleeing gangs, 
In human limbs to flesh her fangs ? 


The fives of freedom must she quench— 
The proud old Mother of us all— 
Upon her Altar and her Bench— 
Ono Bunker's Hitl—in Faneuil Hall ? 
Must the last spark be trodden out, 
Lest ler old Virgin sister pout ? 


No !—Let old Massachusetts tread 
Queenly, along her rugged shore, 
From Plymouth’s rock, to Marblehead ; 
And, as the surges rage, and roar, 
And foam,—ict her look down, and say, 
* Well thundered, Ocean !—roar away ! 


¢ The Hand that lifis your threatening seas, 

Has reared these ramparts on iny line :— 
Be still, or stormy,—as you please ; 

Tis all the same to me and mine. 
These rocks my grounds and children guard ; 
So, beat away !—you'll find, they're hard.” 
So, too, when Southern despots chafe, 

And scent their fying bondinan's track, 
Withia her lines let Aim be safe ; 

And, though they foam, let them tall back ; 
And let her lift her hand, and say,— 
‘From Berkshire’s hills to Buzzard’s Bay, 


* You see a land of Liberty ! 

Truc hearts are here, aad toil-worn hands: 
No fvot can step here, but ‘tis free ;— 

Look, stranger, louk o'er all these lands ; 
There's room here yet. for freemen's graves, 
But none for kidnappers or slaves.’ 


* Qu. * fee’? 






Towns heard from as acting on the Latimer Petitions. 

New-Bedford held a pablic meeting on Friday eve- 
ning, and a great one on Sunday evening. Fifteen 
hundred names are heped for. A Bristol County 
Convention is to be held on January 2d. 

Weymouth is districted in all its parishes, so that 
every house will be visited. 

Vantucket has met, will work, and is to send coun- 
ty delegates. 

Waltham had a stirring meeting, and is doing well. 

Watertown met on Saturday evening, and will be 
thoroughly canvassed, 

Coxncord—A great petition circulating. 

Abington—A public meeting, and are working. 

Northbore-—A public meeting, a town meeting, and 
ure at work. 

Lynn—Always active, has met, and is districted. 

Dedham—A public meeting, and is laboring. 

Plymouth promises a good report--meets on Fore- 
father’s Day. 

Hingham is working nobly. 

Newton, Sherburne, Medway, and many others, 
promise all things. 





The following are the names of Universalist clergy- 
men who have signed the Latimer Petitions at A, 
Tompkins’ Book Store: 

John G. Adams, Wm. M. Fernald, Otis A. Skin- 
ner, Sylvanus Cobb, A. P. Cleverly, E. Partridge, A. 
A. Davis, D. B. Harris, 1. H. Willis, E. G. Brooks, 
W.S. Clarke. 





Among the names of ministers in Boston, who re- 
fused to read Latimer’s request for prayer in his be- 
half, appears the name of Rev. A. Stevens, editor of 
Zion's Herald, It is but just to state, that Mr. Stevens 
had charge of no church at that time, and was not in 
the city on that day. 


fp We are compelled to defer, till next week, an 
account of the Connecticut meetings, furnisiied by 
bro. Collins. 





Anti-Slavery Fair. 

The Fair of the Weymouth and Braintree An- 
ti-Slavery Sewing Circle was held in the Reading 
| Room under the Universalist church, on the Tuesday 
| of last week, and the three succeeding days. The 
| amount of the receipts was $80 18, and no expenses 
| were incurred. 

A box of articles from Ireland added much to the 


| beauty of the Fair, and commanded a ready sale. 
| 





We were much encouraged by assistance from new 
sources. We particularly return our thanks to our 
| friends in North Weymouth for their valuable aid. 
| We are also greatly indebted to our friends in Bos- 
jton, and those in our own vicinity who aided us, 
| either by donations or personal assistance. We espe- 
cially thank those who so liberally supplied the Re- 
freshment Table. 

MARY WESTON, 


SARAH H. COWING. 
Weymouth, Dec. 18. 





THE NINTH 
MASSACHUSETTS 


ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR 
At AMORY HALL, 


Will continue through this week and half of next, 


(Le The funds to be devoted to the diffusion of anti- 
slavery principles through the community; and NOT 
to making an abolition political party, with which this 
effort has nu connection. 2 


CHRISTKINDLEINBAUM. 
THE CHRISTMAS FREE!!! 
Amory Harr, Sarurpay Eveniye, 
FOR CHILDREN. 


Admittance FREE, afier the purchase of a ticket 
for 12 1-2 cents, which entitles to one article from the 


NOTICES. 
Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Slae 
very Society. 





The Eleventh Annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held in Boston, on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, January 25th 
26th, 27th, commencing at 10 o'clock, A.M. The 
meeting, it isconfidently velieved,will be one of unusu- 
al interest and importance, and it is therefore earnestly 
desired that the friends of the cause throughout the 
State should make their arrangements to be present at 
this annual gathering. 

By order of the Board of Managers, 

FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 

Wa. Lioyp Garrison, Cor. Sec'ry. 





To the Friends of Freedom in Massachusetts. 


The Latimer Committee, whose origin was in the 
recent struggle between slavery and freedom in the 
case of George Latimer, and who were appointed by 
the Convention of Freemen, held in Boston, Nov. 
19th, have sent into every town the mass petitions 
against sLavery in Massacnusetts, They have 
labored as representatives of Massachusetts, without 
any party name, to obtain from the State a strong 
expression of its growing hostility to the extension 
of slavery beyond its own borders. Their existence 
and agency will cease with the presentation of the 
great petitions. 

All who call themselves friends of freedom have 
assisted in this movement. The Latimer Commnit- 
tee now ask the final co-operation of all such, in 
every town, during the few days which remain be- 
fore the great petitions are returned to them, that 
these may be united into the voice or Massacnu- 
SETTS. 

We urge you to see to it, that every man and wo- 
man in your town is requested to sign these great 
memorials. The time is short. They should be re- 
turned to the Latimer Committee, if possible, by 
Monday, January 2d, but at all hazards, by Satur- 
day, January 7th, 1843. 

We have urged in circulars that County Conven- 
tions should be held throughout the State, on Mon- 
day, January 2d, 1843, to consider the subject of 
slavery in Massachusetts, and to choose in each, 
two delegates to assist in presenting your great pe- 
tition to the Legislature. All meetings held in pur- 
suance of this call, will be of citizens of Massachu- 
setts, as such, without distinction of party. Wecall 
these Conventions to consider only the PRESENT Is- 
sve of slavery in .Massachusells—a subject on which 
all true hearts beat together. Friends in each 
county! see that itis done. 

We request all those who are circulating the 
great petitions in the towns, to forward them to us 
at our head quarters, No. 3 Amory Hall, by the time 
we have mentioned above, and if possible, tree of 
expense. If after the time appointed, still send them 
in, and we will either add them to the great rol!s, or 
present them as a supplement. Write on the peti- 
tions the name of the town from which they come, 
and the number of names on each. 

We invite the delegates from the counties to 
meet at 3, Amory Hall, at 9 o’clock, A. M., on Wed- 
nesday, January 18th, to assist in presenting the 
mass petition of the State, to the State Legislature. 

Let every one work while it is day. Boston is 
giving her thousands. Let the towns make up at 
least, one hundred thousand names. Let all who are 
ready at this time to oppose the inroads of slave- 
ry on our own State, embrace the only possible 
means now offered, and act earnestly and faithfully 
for the next fortnight on these petitions. Let eac 
one take a wide interest, and see that the friends in 
other towns are awake. Hold town meetings if you 
have not held them. 

We remain your friends, 
il. I. BOW DITCH, 
WM. F. CHANNING, 
F. 8. CABOT, 
3, Amory Hall, Boston, ? 
Dec. 22d, 1842. ¢ 


Latimer 
Committee. 





NO'FICE. 
The Youne Mrx’s Lirrerary Society will give 





Tree. The tables are to be temporarily removed, and 


there willbe room for five hundred children with 
their friends. 
Admission for all over 14 years, 12 1-2 cents. The 


Tree will be illaminated, and the doors opened at 7 
o'clock, precisely. 

+3-Boxes from London and Glasgow are bourly 
“led per steamer. 


ex 

Besides all the uswal vast variety of ladies’, gen- 
Uemen’s and children’s dress of the newest and most 
tasteful make und material, and all the different spee- 
imens of every possible kind of bead-work, wax-work, 
straw-work,§ ribbon-work, glass-work, paper-work, 
shell-work, knit and net-work, embroidered and plain 
work, in all the recent and tasteful models of Paris 
and London, which it wotld be in vain to attempt to 
specify, comprising every style of reticule of every 
possible material, from the most expensive to the 
eheapest and simplest, with all manner of work-boxes, 
dressing cases, purses, needle books, emery and toi- 
letto cushions, screens, mats, slippers, sovks, caps, 
mitis, gloves, braces, frills, collars, frocks, &e. d&e. &e. 
besides all these customary attractious of Bazaars, 
there willbe several hundred dollars’ worth of the 
new 


—_ 


WOODEN MOSAIC, or TUNBRIDGE WARE. 

The largest and choicest selection of WOODEN 
MOSAIC, or TUNBRIDGE WARE ever import- 
ed into this country, being several hundred dollars 
worth of the most beautiful Writing-Desks, Tea-Cad- 
dies, Work-Boxes, Watch-Cuses of different patterns, 
Thermometers, Taper-Stands, Card-Trays, Paper- 
Folders, Minute-Measures, Card-Cases, &c. &e. all 
of the same beautiful and perfeet inlaid arabesque 
work, composed ofa hundred different woods. No 
epithets descriptive of beauty and neatness of finish in 
wood-work, can be extravagant in this connection, 
but must necessarily fall short of the reality. 


SEAL OF JOHN HANCOCK, 
The one which he always wore and used, presented to 
the Fair by Samuel J. May. 


The Amory Halli will also have, during the Fair, 
all the attractions of a 


PICTURE GALLERY, 

Containing Paintings of the old masters, of attraction 
sufficient to induce and repay along journey only to 
look upon them: In particular, the Vandyke, pre- 
sented to the Massachusetts Society by John C. Gore, 
Esq. and which is probably the only one in the eoun- 
try to be parchased, and merits the atiention of ama- 
teurs, connoisseurs, collectors and public institutions 
of painting. For the conclusive evidence pf its gen- 
uineness, see Mr. Loring’s Letter in another column. 

SERIES OF FIGURES IN COMPLETE AND 
CHARACTERISTIC COSTUME, among which 
are, Danten O'Conner, in Lonp Mayor's Ropes— 
Ursuline Lady Abbess, and Novice about to take the 
veil—an Irish Peasant— Mother and Nurse,—Peasant 
driving Pigs—Elizabeth Fry—Fortune teller, &c. 
all most carefully and successfully execnicd. 


THE BOOK TABLE 

Willi this year be even more attractive than ever. 
The Liberty Bell wiil be published there, with an en- 
craving of Dr. Follen, and containing articles from 
Mrs. Follen, Dr. Henry 1. Bowditch, W.L. Gar- 
rison, Lord Morpeth, Dr. Bowring, Harriet Martineau, 
Richard Monckton Milnes, Edmund Quincy, Mrs. 
Child, Theodore Parker, N. P* Rogers, Richard Al- 
len, Isaac 'T’. Hopper, and other well known writers. 
Temperance ballads, presented by Farner Matuaw 
the Landscape Annual, Tourist in Italy, Russien Sou- 
venirs, all the anti-Slavery publications, Engravings 
of William Lloyd Garrison, Elias Hicks, Dr. Follen, 
and many other abolitionists. All manner of beauti- 
ful writing waterials—letter and note paper, with and 
without initial letters, mottoes and paintings. Blot- 
ting-books of the most delicate and artist-like finish— 
Pencil, crayon, and water color drawings of exquisite 
beauty ; Parisian seals, each representing one of the 
splendid monuments of Paris; ornamented Pens; 
most beautiful Pen-wipers ; an immense collection of 
Book-Marksy with mottoes in all languages ; Rules 
and Card-Cases of the celebrated arbutus tree of Kil- 
larney ; Hearts, Rings, Paper-Folders, and Crosses, of 
the Killarney deer’s hoof aud horp ; Biack-Rock Am- 
ethysts; a splendid series of illustrations of Russian 
life, executed on iron; Miniatures of Clarkson on 
ivory; Portrait of Dr. Channing ; Dioramas and Pano- 
ramas; one of the THames Tunnet, of surpassing ac- 
curacy and beauty ; French Jewelry and Portumsery; 
Soap; Mustard. 


The Managers have taken move than usual pains to 
direct such arrangements for an elegant 


REFRESHMENT TABLE, 


together with such ornamental arrangements as shall 
make the Amory Hall Fair in every respect a most 
delighiful and interesting occasion, during the five days 
before and three days after Christmas. Admittance 
25 cents during the two first days—12 1-2 cents the 





an exhibition in Elocutionary Exercises, in the Smith 
School-Room, on Tuesday Evening, Dec. 27th, 1542, 
to commence at 7 o'clock. 

Tickets for admission may be obtained at the Anti- 
Slavery Fair, trom the members of the Society, andat 
the door, at 12 1-2 cents each. 

ROBERT MORRIS, Jr. Secretary. 

Boston, Dec. 2Ist., 1842. 





ADELPHIC UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The Lecture at the Smith School Room, on Mon- 
ay evening next, December 29th, will be delivered by 
Rev. Samure J. May. Subject—Science connected 
with Religion. 





DIED—Iu Taunton, the Sih instant, Mr. Elijah 
Bird, aged 59. His last illness was very brief, and 
his death, to observers, unexpectedly sudden. It is 
due to his memory, and to surviving friends, to give 
some public notice of his character ; such as an affee- 
tionate remembrance of his virtues, and a discrimi- 
mating regard for his character, shall dictate. He 
was not a man to desire an elaborate obituary, much 
less an eulogy. Nor shall! his disembodied spirit be 
offended with either. ‘There was in his mind a stir- 
tingly impressive feature ; an ardent, untiring love of 
truth. This deep feeling of the soul was not, howev- 
er, indulged for the mere purposes of speculation, or 
to gratify an insatiate appetite for accumulated know- 
ledge, but that he might know his duty, and fulfil his 
obligations as a spiritual, moral, and accountable be- 
ing. Hence, his mental vision was habitually di- 
rected to that broad, moral and religious horizon 
which God and nature had extended before him.— 
Thus discovering the relations of man to man, and 
to ‘the Father of the spirits of all flesh,’ he was prompt 
to embrace, in the full sincerity of a benevolent heart, 
those beneficent doctrines of peace, equity, and love 
of man, which are so clearly taught in the revelations 
of nature, and so emphatically in the teachings of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. He was wont to wok be- 
yond the customs of society, however popular, or 
however sanctioned by Church or State, to their 
sources, and their true character. And so in relation 
to laws and institutions of human creation and en- 
forcement, he would bend an eye sedulous for truth, 
to learn whether they were consistent with the na- 
ture of things, the constitution and rights of man, and 
the imperishable laws of God, Few have felt so 
deepty the sacred responsibilities involved in that 
great and solemn dispensation,—Auman life. And 
the principle by which he weighed and measured cau- 
tiously and prayerfully, his own duties and responsi- 
bilities, constrained him to exercise a tender and con- 
scicntious regard for those of bis fellow-men. Asso- 
ciated as he had been, for many years, in full com- 
munion with a christian church or seet, and perceiv- 
ing, as he believed, its want of consonance in faith 
and discipline, with the prevailing spirit and aim of 
Christianity, he had the moral courage to withdraw 
from that communion, and in the spirit of his Great 
Teacher and Exemplar, to retire to acloser and holier 
communion with the Father of Spirits and his own soul. 
Retiring and unambitious, meditative and conscien- 
tious, he could never become a partisan to any dis- 
tinctive community; while he loved to cherish the 
warmth of affiliated affection and faith in every fellow 
believer and seeker after moral and religious truth.— 
With a mind deeply imbued with the spirit ‘of a free- 
man in Christ Jesus,’ and a heart penetrated with a 
sense of the unspeakable woes aud heaven-daring 
wrongs wantonly and habitually inflicted upon millions 
of his colored brethren in our land so proud and boast- 
ful of its liberty, he was truly a firm, a devoted and 
an enlightened abolitionist ;—and yet he would not 
desecrate or impair the moral vizor of that sacred 
cause by associating it with a political party for ane 
ical effect. Faithful to his engagements and arduous 
calling in life, he still found time to read and reflect 
much to his own edification and that of those who had 
the satisfaction of his personal intimacy. Such, how- 
ever, were his habits of reserve and ditlidence of man- 
ner, that few enjoyed the benefit of such intercourse. 
Indeed, it may well be considered a misfortune, that 
he was not more in society, and was not more inti- 
mately and extensively known. For the words and 
reasonings and honest emotions of such a man, when- 
ever manifested with his characteristic prudence, must 
produce beneficent results, however at the moment 
they might be disregarded, and at any time, fail of a 
due appreciation. For tho uttered thoughts of such 
men are like good seed, which, whatever may be the 
svil that receives them, can never produce thorns or 
thistles, and which must yield, be it much or little, a 
pure and nourishing product.— Com. 


















Boarding School for Girls 
MR, JAIRUS LINCOLN 


AN receive in his family a few young Ladies, 

where they will be instructed in all branches 
which are usually taught, and where they will re- 
ceive kind attention. ‘Terms* for board, instruction 
and washing, $3 50 per week. 





remainder of the time. Season tickets 50 cents. 
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For the Liberator 
LINES, 
ow THE DEATH OF DR, W. FE. CHANNING, INSCRIBED To 
LUCRETIA MOTT. 

Old Massachusetts, bare thy head, 

And twine the cypress round thy brow ; 
The glory of the spirit fled, 

Hath left thee balfin shadow now, 


Shroud all thy lovely scenes in gloom, 
And hush thy city's festive mirth, 

In mourning gather round the tomb 
Of him whose genius filled the earth. 


Swell high above thy storied hills, 
The ere . 
ie requiem ofa peoples wo; 
In deeper dirges let thy riils 
Through all their vales of beauty flow. 


Weep for the spirit pure and mild, 
The mind enlightened, clear and strong, 
Though gentle as a litte child, 


Yet yielding nought to pride and wrong. 


No shade in soul, no sex in mind ; 
He named the * platform * high and broad, 
And greeted al! of human kind, 


As offspring of the love of God, 


Unshaken as the granite rocks, 
That gitd his own beloved land, 
Like them he braved the sternest shocks 


Of proud oppression’s iron hand. 


Far southward, in the land of flowers, 
Where summer winds alone are free, 
To whisper through the orange bowers, 


And float above a southern sea, 


Shall rise upon their perfumed wings, 
The bondman’s deeper wail again, 
From groves of palm, and crystal springs, 


And sunny fields of toil and pain. 


From Carolina's towering pines, 
And Mississippi's wave of pride, 
From out the depths of Georgia's mines, 


And Louisiana's prairie’s wide, 


From where my country’s banner waves, 
O'er Council Hall and prison dome, 
Where Freed 

Alternate 


m's sons, and Freemen’s slaves,” 





’ 


raise the shout and groan. 


Let si ivery’ heart of steel rejoice, 
And raise her hydra-head 


His wartare 


And cold the hand, and still the pen. 


reali, 


ot f, and hushed his voi e, 


New-England’s son, she gave him birth, 
And pillows now her hovor'd dead, 
The resting-place of all the earth, 
For suck a hand, and heart, and head 


W here’er oppression’s iron heel 
Is grinding on its victim's neck, 
Crushing the soul of mau to kneel 


In homage, at a tyrant’s beck : 


Where’er a human heart is stirr'd 
By Freedom's high and holy sound, 
Or tongue, or pen of mortal heard 


Is pleading for the * poor and bound." 


There, Cuansine, shall thy lofty name 
A hight of joy or warning be, 
To tyrant shrinking in bis shame, 
Or bondman praying to be free. 
B. RUSH PLUMLY. 
Trenton, N. J., lth mo, 12th, 1842. 
* Washington. 
AN ANTLSLAVERY MEETING. 
Tune—Lweria. 


HYMN FOR 


O'er the southern plains of darkness, 
Christian, see your countrymen, 
Far trom hope and bowed in sadness, 
Doomed to toil in slavery’s chain; 
Blessed jubilee—biessed jubilee, 


Hasten on fair Freedom's reign. 


Let the poor despairing bondman, 
With his wife and children see, 
That divine and glorious conquest, 
To be won for liberty ; 
Day of Freedom—Day of Freedom, 


Dawn, and every slave set free. 


Afrie’s sons, so long neglected, 

Grant them, Lord, the glorious light, 

Now from northern coast to southern, 

Truth and Freedom chase the night; 
God of Justice —God of Justice, 


Break the bands of slavery 


Fly abroad, thou mighty spirit, 
Win and conquor—never cease, 
Tire not on thy blessed pinions, 
Banish sin and prejudice, 

All united—all united, 


May we see the reign of peace E. 8. 


POEMS ON 


WADSWORTH 


SLAVERY. 
BY HENRY LONGFELLOW. 

This is a neat little brochure of 30 pages, published 
by John Owen of Cambridge, containing eight short 
poems, all of them creditable to the author's practical 


The 


selected as a good specimen of them. 


taste and good feeling. Slave’s Dream is here 


THE SLAVE’S DREAM. 
Beside the ungathered rice he lay, 
His sickle in his hand ; 
Hlis breast was bare, his matted hair 
Was buried in the sand 
Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 


He saw his native land. 


Wide through the landscape f his dreams 
The lordly Niger flowed ; 

Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 
Once more a king he strode ; 

And heard the tinkling caravans 
Descend the mountain-road. 

He saw once more his dark-eyed queen 
Among her children stand ; 

They clasped his neck, they kissed his checks, 
They held him by the hand '— 

A tear burst from the sleepers lids, 


And fell into the sand. 


And then at furious speed he rode 
Along the Niger's bank ; 
His bridle-reins were golden chains, 
And, with a martial clank, 
At each leap he could feel his scabbard of steel 


Smiting his stallion’s flank 


Before him, like a blood-red flag, 
The bright famingoes flew; 

From morn till night he followed their flight, 
O’er plains where the tamarind grew, 

Till he saw the roofs of Cafiree huts, 


And the ocean rose to view. 


At night he heard the lion roar, 
And the hyena scream, 

And the river-horse, as he crushed the reeds 
Beside some hidden stream: 

And it passed, like a glorious roll of drums, 
Through the triumph of his dream. 

The forests, with their myriad tongues, 
Shouted of liberty ; 

And the Blast of the Desert cried aloud, 
With a voice so wild and free, 

That he started in his sleep and smiled 
At their tempestuous glee, 

He did not feel the driver's whip, 
Nor the burning heat of day ; 

For Death had illumined the Land of Sleep, 
And his lifeless body lay 

A worn-out fetter, that the soul 











Had broken and thrown away. 





Thames Tunnel. 


The constant inquiry for information relating te 
the construction of the Tunnel ander the Thames 
hasinduced the Directors to publish the following 
account of the origin, progress, and completion of 
that unprecedented work. 

An acquaintance with the immense and various 
mercantile concerns carried on in the vicinity of 
London Bridge, and immediately in the neighbor- 
hood of the Tunnel, will show the obvious utility, 
and the consequent importance, of a convenient 
communication by land from shore to shore at that 
part of the river Thames; and it appears from the 
number and magnitude of the shipping constantly 
passing, that the only plan which could be resorted to 
with a necessary regard to economy, and which 
should be free from objections on the ground of 


injury or inconvenience to the navigation of this |The extent of the work now completed is tweive 


tidal river, is that of a Tunnel under the bed of the 
river, of sufficient capacity to accommodate the 
local traffic. 


The project of a Tunnel at Gravesend was put jhereafter made by cirenlar roadways, 200 feet in 


forward in 1799, but the scheme was soon abandon- 
ed; this was followed by an attempt to forma Tun- 
nel from Rotherhithe to Limehouse, in 1804, under 
the authority of an act of Parliament. A_ shaft of 
11 feet in diameter was Sunk to the depth of 42 
feet, with a view to the commencement of the hor- 
izontal excavation, when, from eifficulties which 
were encountered, it was for atime suspended. It 
was afterwards continued at a reduced diameter of 
8 feet, to the depth of 76 feet, at which depth a 
small driftway was carried therefrom under the 
river, to the extent of 923 feet, and to within 150 


feet of the opposite shore, when new difficulties | 


having arisen, the prejector reported that any fur- 
ther progress was impracticable, and the work was 
abandoned. 

Various plans were, from time to time, proposed 
for the conctruction of a Tunnel, none of which 
came to maturity; and they are now only adverted 
to, to shew the interest and importance attached to 
such an undertaking. 

Sir Isambard Brunel, in 1823, proposed and ex- 
hibited his Plan for constructing at once, and ona 
useful seale, a double and capacious read-way on- 
der the Thames, which was not only well received, 
but liberally supported by many gentlemen of rank 
and science, who were not discouraged by the ex- 
traordinary risks which an enterprize of such mag- 
nitude must encounter; and no one has given it 


more prominent and consistent support, under all | 


its vicissitudes, than the Duke of Wellington. Lis | ; 

Grace de scribed itas ‘a work cate te ae a | was not alone covered, but the street was filled quite | 
ac 3 if as o ar ome | ae . < - r ‘ ryt H - i 

mercial as well as ina military and political point | back to the bridge of St. angelo. The soldiery oc- | 


of view, and that there was no work upon which the | 


public interest of foreign nations had been more 
excited than it had been upon this Tunnel.’ 

The spot between Rotherhithe and Wapping, se- 
lected for the intended communication, is perhaps 
the only one situate between London Bridge and 
Greenwich, where such a road-way could be at- 
tempted without interfering essentially with some 


of the great mercantile establishments on both | 


sides of the river; it is about two miles below Lon- 
don bridge, in a very populous and highly commer- 
cial neighborhood, and where the facility of land 
communication between the two shores is very de- 
sirable, and will prove to be of very great advan- 
tage, not only tothe immediate neighborhood, but 
also to the neighboring counties, 

While the necessary steps were taking to obtain 
an Act of Parliament, and to raise money to carry 
the plan into effect, the committee of subscribers 
employed coinpetent persons, unconnected with the 
engineer, to make borings across the river, M the 
direction of the future works, in three paralle! lines. 
On the 4th of April, 1824, they reported most fa- 
vorably upon the projected enterprise, upon which 
Sic I. Brunel was induced to enlarge the dimensions 
of his original plan, and consequently the apparatus 


by which he intended to secure the excavation, | 


whilst the brick-work was in execution. 

The Act of Parliament having been obtained on 
the 24th of June, 1824, and Sir 1. Brune! appointed 
engineer to the undertaking, he began his opera- 
tions by making preparations for a shaft of fifty feet 
in diameter, which he commenced at 150 feet from 
the river, on the Rotherhithe side. This he effected 
by erecting a substantial cylinder of brick-work of 
that diameter, 42 feet in height, and three feet in 
thickness, which was sunk en masse into the 
ground. 

Upon the top of the cylinder was placed a steam 
engine for pumping out the water, and for the pur- 
pose of raising the excavated earth. By thiseneans 
the cylinder was successfully torced wfouguea vcu 
of gravel and sand, 26 feet deep, full of jand-water, 
constituting, in fact, a quicksard, in which the} 
drift-makers formerly had been compelled, as well | 
to suspend their work, as to reduce the dimensions | 
of their shaft from 11 to 8 feet. 

While this operation was in progress, the engi- 


necr received an intimation from eininent geolo- | 
gists, apprising bim of the existence of a bed of 


sand lying ata greater depth, and advising him to 
go as little as possible below the bed of the river. 
This information corresponded with the account 
given before by the drift-makers respecting the ex- 
istence of a quicksand, and its depths beneath the 
level of high water, 

The shaft being sunk to the depth of 65 feet, 
another smaller shaft, 25 feet in diameter, destined 
to be a well or reservoir for the drainage of water, 
was also sunk from this lower level; but at a depth 
of about 80 feet, the ground suddenly gave way, and 
sunk several feet at once, sand and water blowing 
up at the same time. ‘Thus was the previous intel- 


ligence confirmed of the existence and the nature of 


the bed of sand in question, and which governed 
the engineer in the level he had proposed originally 
to take for his horizontal structure. 

The shaft and reservoir having been completed, 
the excavation for the body of the Tunnel was com- 
menced at a depth of G3 feet; and in order to have 
sufficient thickness of ground to pass safely under 
the deep part of the river, the excavation was car- 
ried on at a declivity of 2 feet 3 inches per hundred 
feet. 

The extensive excavation which has been made 
for the Thames Tunnel is 38 feet in breadth, and 22 
feet 6 inches in height, presenting a sectional area of 
850 feet, and exceeding 60 times the area of the drift 
which was attempted before. The base of this ex- 
cavation, in the deepest part of the river, is 76 feet 
below high water mark, and was effected by means 
of a powerfu! apparatus of iron, designated a 
‘shield’ This shield consisted of 12 great frames, 
lying close to each other, like so many volumes on 
the shelf ofa book-case: each frame 22 feet in 
height, and about 83 feet in breadth. They were 
each divided into three stages, or stories, thus pre- 
senting 36 chambers, or cells, for the workmen— 
namely, the miners, by whom the ground had to be 
cut down and secured in front, and the bricklayers, 
by whom the structure was simultaneously formed, 
and which served also as a scaffolding for them. 

Powerful and efficient as this apparatus proved to 
be in accomplishing the work of the Tunnel, the 
influence of the tide upon some portion of the stra- 
ta beneath the bed of the river, greatly contributed 
to increase the labor and to multiply the difficul- 
ties. and materially to add tothe danger attending 
the excavation. That influence upon some of the 
strata, or upon some portions of the strata, was not 
noticed by the drift-makers previously, owing, most 
probably, to the circumstance that more than nine- 
tenths of their excavation had been carried on under 
a bed of rock, and the comparative small dimen- 
sions of the work in question. 

The shield was placed in its first position at the 
bottom of the shaft, by the Ist of January, 1826, and 
the structure of the double archway of the Tunnel 
was commenced under a bed of clay; but on the 
25th of the same month, the stratam of clay was 
discovered to break off abruptly, leaving the shield 
for upwards of six weeks open to a considerable in- 
flux of land-water, which flowed copiously from a 
bed of sand and gravel, which was saturated anew 
at each rise of the tide; the progress of the work 
was, in consequence, much impeded. 

On the I1th of March, this fault or break in the 
clay being passed, and the shield again under a bed 
of clay, the work proceeded, and on the 30th of 
June, 1826, advanced under the bed of the river, in- 
creasing daily in its progress. By the 30th of April, 
1827, the Tunnel had advanced 400 feet under the 
river; these 400 feet of the Tunnel were excavated, 
and the double archways substantially completed 
with brick-work in ten months and a half. On the 
18th of May, 1827, and again in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1828, the river broke in, and filled the Tunnel, 
thereby occasioning the apprehension that this _un- 
precedented undertaking, which had excited so 
much interest, not only in England, but throughout 
Europe, might be abandoned. After however filling 
the chasms in the bed of the river with bags of clay, 
and clearing the Tunnel of water, upon re-entering 
it, the structure was found in a perfectly sound and 
satisfactory state; and the strongest proof is afford- 
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ed of the efficiency of the system of constantly pro- 
tecting, a3 much a8 possible, every part of the soil 
during the excavation, and finishing the structure in 
the most solid manner as the work proceeded by the 
instrumentality wholly of the shield. 

Subsequent to these irruptions of the river, such 
was the desire to see the work completed, that sev- 
eral hundred plans were communicated to the Di- 
rectors and the Engineer for filling up the cavity, 
as well as for the prevention of future accidents. 
All the plans were duly examined, and attentively 
considered; and the Board of Directors expressed, 
under date of the 16th of December, 1828, their ob- 
ligations to the many scientific men who had so 
spontaneously communicated their several ingeni- 
ous suggestions for securing and completing the un- 
dertaking. 

The works from that time remained suspended 
during seven years, when they were re-commenced, 
‘and have been steadily continued to the present time. 





|hundred feet in length, with the openings pro- 
| vided to afford free communications from one arck- 
way tothe other. Approaches for carriages will be 


| diameter, the declivity of which will not exceed 4 
| feet upon 100. The shafts now at each terminus of 
ithe Tunnel are 50 feet in diameter, and will be 
solely for the accommodation of foot passengers. 


From the N. Y. Observer. 
Letters from Italy, No. 34. 
Rome, April 2lst. 1842. 
Easter Sunday—Illuminalion of St. Peter’s—Fire- 
Jastle of St. Angelo. 


| Easter Sunday was ushered in by the firing of 
cannon, the marshalling of soldiery, and the general 
demonstrations of dissipation which one might ex- 
pect on the last day of Holy Week. Inthe church 
‘of St. Peter’s, there was a repetition of the Pope’s 
grand entry, and of the adoration he paid to the rel- 
ics, as well as of the benediction which has been 
| twice pronounced in the Piazza. When the Pope 
|} entered the church, borne on his throne above the 
jheads of twelve men, the choir commenced the 
{chant: ‘ Tu est Petrus et super hane petram, &c. 
| (Thou art Peter, on this rock, &c.) The scene pre- 
| seated in front of St. Peter's, while the Pope was 
| pronouncing the benediction, was truly imposing. 
The assembly was larger than any I had seen in 
Italy. The Piazza, the dimensions of which are im- 
mense, was filled in every part. It will hold proba- 
bly 150,000 persons. This large extent of ground 





works at the 
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cupied the middle of the Piazza. The splendid | 
| equipages of Cardinals, and the carriages of the no- 
| bility, were ranged around the sides in such a man- 
ner as to give great effect to the scence. Above 
these, on galleries and temporary scaffoldings were 
}seen the young and the gay of the city of Rome, 
while below on the pavement, were the peasantry in 
their various costumes. There was a powerful corps 
of musicians, who, after the benediction was pro- 
| nounced, played so finely and so loudly that their 
music was not drowned in the din of bells and can- | 
non which served as an accompaniment. The sol- 
diery kneeled in a body, as did also most of the peo- 
ple in the Piazza, who were not either too much 
crowded, or too herelical to make their obeisance. 
The tlhumination of St. Peter's is one of the seven 
wonders of the world! [t commences about dusk on 
Easter Sunday. The illus... ation is not effected by | 
| placing lights in the windows, as we should do in| 
America, but the exterior of the edifice is traced in 
light, so that the style of architecture is easily dis- 
cernible by the lines of lighted torches which are | 
exhibited. 4400 glass lanterns are suspended by | 
ropes and other contrivances to the outside of the} 
church. ‘The business of lighting and attending to | 
these lanterns is considered so dangerous, that the 
men who are employed in the service, receive the 
| mass before undertaking their duties. 
| Thelight sent out by the immense number of} 








amps which compos« rst illumination, was | 
lamy hich compose the first ill ation, was | 


clear and distinct, but not dazzling. Inever in my 

life saw anything of the kind so beautiful. The} 
| church, with its domes of fire, could be compared 
| to nothing but a temple of diamonds, each of which } 
| sparkled in the moonbeams. 

This, however, was only the first illumination. | 
At about half-past eight o'clock, a flaming torch 
was run up to the topmost point of St. Peter's cross. | 
This was a signal for the second illumination. Ina! 
minute, 784 flambean, which had been previously ar- | 
ranged, burst forth in streams of light, and seemed | 


ta sears the church ina sheet of livid fame! J cannot 
describe the wonderful effect produced bY iis sua | 


den change. The diamond lights which we were | 
a moment before admiring, faded like stars before | 
the dawn of day, and it seemed as if the temple of | 
| fire would be indeed consuined. Perhaps you can} 
l conceive of a scene which would be presented ifthe | 
| City Hall, in the city of New-York, were so i!lumi- | 
















! nated, as in the darkest night to develop every pil- 

| Jar, arch, capitol and window, of which it is com- | 
| posed; and so that one who knew nothing of the | 
occasion would declare that the edifice was burning | 
in every part, yet nowhere consumed. That, you | 
will say, would be a wonderful exhibition; and yet | 
it would represent this spectacle but little better, 
than an illumination of the Alms-Honse in the Park, 
could represent the City Hall illuminated. If ever | 
I saw anything which astonished me so much as | 
did the lighting up of St. Peter’s, I forgot it when I 

saw this display. I had been told that it was a very | 
sublime spectacle, and I anticipated as much, but I) 
must say that my anticipations fell far short of the | 
reality. 

This illumination is a regular part of the religious 
services of Holy Week, and [ understand it takes 
place every year, even if the weather is unfavora- 
ble. Rome was filled to overflowing with carriages, 
foot passengers and thieves, on the night of Easter 
Sunday. My friend, Mr. S., who was robbed before 
in the church, had his pocket picked in the street. | 
Happily, the thief found only ten Pauls, instead of | 
as many Napoleons. The one is about one dollar, | 
while the other sum is nearly forty. Mr. S. fastened | 
his handkerchief in his skirt pocket, and used it as a | 
bait. Before he reached home, he caught a fellow, | 
and gave him a good caning. 

The fireworks at the Castle of St. «Ingelo on Mon-! 
dan night, seemed to create a greater commotion in 
Rome than did the illumination of St. Peter's 
Carriages and balconies were engaged, at exorbitant | 
prices, long before the appointed hour. Twenty | 
dollars were paid for a single seat in those balconies 
which fronted the bridge of St. Angelo, and prices 
were said to have been paid for carriages which |] 
ean hardly credit myself. 

I was one of a party of twelve who took posses- 
siog of a station on the top of a palace near the 
Ponte Sisto. We hada perfect opportunity to see 
all that was to be seen. The night was very dark, 
and all the lights of the city were purposely extin- 
guished, so that, save an occasional torch in a boat 
floating on the Tiber, ».'4 here and there a lighted 
chawber, there was nuthing to break the total ‘ia 

' 











scurity. Hundreds of thousands were stationed ia 
different parts of Rome, every commanding emi- 
nence was filled, and yet darkness reigned univer- 
sal. A flash like lightning, followed by the loud 
roar of a cannon, occasionally broke the tedium of | 
expectation, and warned us of something soon to| 
burst upon our view. 
Presently the scene opens with an explosion; 
called the Girandola. This is produced by 4500) 
rockets, so arranged as to represent an eruption of | 
Mt. Vesuvius. While the rockets were being dis- | 
charged, the cannon from ‘the castle were fired. so; 
that the immense artillery seemed to be occasioned | 
by the rockets. After some magnificent changes, | 
‘the scene closes’ with a second Girandola, appear- 
ing to convert the very Tiber into flames, and throw- 
ing reflected light upon the dome of St. Peter's 
which shines brilliantly amidst the seeming confla- 
gration.” Suchascene as this] never witnessed. 
It was in perfect contrast with the illumination of 
the previous night. The firing of cannon and the} 
constant explosion of rockets, represented the con- 
fusion and terror of a real cannonade. Sometimes 
such a brilliant light would arise from the castle, 
now personifying a volcano, that the darkest corner 
of Rome would be illuminated. At one time, the 
fireworks represented a church standing perfect and 
entire in the midst of surrounding flames. This 
was to represent either the church of Constantine, or 
what did formerly stand on this very site, the tonib 
of Adrian. 
At another time, the castle of St. Angelo would 
seem to be burning, and one would fear that it had 
accidentally taken fire. Again, all is dark fora 
time, when out bursts another eruption! You can 
hear the roar and hissing of molten fire, the flames 
shoot high in the heavens, streams of liquid fire, like 
fiery flying serpents, dart across the sky. The light 
becomes too dazzling to look upon, and the report 
of the explosions is deafening to the ear. 
Such is a feeble description of the fireworks 
whicl: wound up the ceremonies of Holy Week at 
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Rome. You see whatisthe nature of the holiest 
services of the ‘ Holy Catholic Church !; You see to 
what expense men wil] goto honor a religion which 
aggrandizes man, and stea!s the reverence due only 
tothe King of Heaven. 1 have been minute in my 
descriptions, that you might be able to judge cor- 
rectly of a series of ceremonies of which we have 
heard so much in America. They exhibit the in- 
genuity of man and the taste of modern Rome, and 
if there were no pretence to solemnity and religious 
worship, and if these spectacles were not exhibited 
on the Sabbath, no one could witness the ceremo- 
nies of the Holy Week without considerable plea- 
sure. GORUAM. 





Dr. Chamers and Railway Travelling. 


We find the following in an Edinbargh newspa- 
per, devoted, as certain persons believe, to religious 
purposes;—* The Rev. Dr. Chalmers has returned 
from Ireland, On arriving by the Belfast steam- 
packet at Glasgow, at six o'clock on Tuesday morn- 
ing, he found awaiting him the most pressing let- 
ters to be in Edinburgh at the commission of the 
Church of Scotland on that day; and as no place in| 
a public coach could be procured, he was urged by | 
some to avail himself of the Edinburgh and Glas- | 
gow Railway, on the plea of necessity, arising out of 
the unusual importance of the occasion. The Rev. 
Doctor declined, saying that the possible advan- 
tage of his presence at the commission was coun- 
terbalanced by the positive disadvantage of counte- 
nancing a railway which profaned the rest of the 
Sabbath. He, therefore, posted to Edinburgh in the 
course of the day.’ This is a melancholy exposure 
of human fraiity. Dr. Chalmers is now an old man, 
most probably in his dotage, but not even this cir- 
cumstance can be taken as an excuse for so misera- 
ble an attempt to arouse the prejudices of his coun- 
trymen against a great undertaking, under the plea 
of being opposed to railway travelling on Sunday. 
* * Did Dr. Chalmers ever object to mail-coach 
travelling? Did he never travel ina mail coach on 
Sunday? We once travelled with him in a canal 
boat on Sunday! Why, then, all this superannu- 
ated fuss about rail-way travelling ? Disappointment 
places men, and old men, too, in ridicutous posi- 
tions. {na country like this it would be madness to 
interrupt the intercourse of correspondence. Dr. 
Chalmers never refused to receive his letters and 
newspapers ona Sunday. He does not object to 
the Glasgow steamers arriving in the Clyde on Sun- 
days. He would not decline receiving a letter in- 
forming him that he had been appointed to the di- 
vinity chair of Glasgow, because the said letter 
caine by the railway on Sunday. Wherefore, then, 
all this new-blown sanctity—aill this antipathy to 
steain—a!l this love of riding horses to death, and 
this hatred of cold iron and steam boilers ?—Liver- 
pool Mail. 








From the Essex County Washingtonian. 
James Watson Webb. 


‘Law is Law. Lawis Law. And as such and 
so forth, nevertheless, moreover, notwithstanding. 
We have cited the above lucid axiom for the pur- 
pose of casting light on the remarks we are going 
to make. John C. Colt, in the heat of a sudden 
quarrel, unfortunately destroyed life. For this he 
was doomed to the martyrdom of a capital trial, and 
a lingering prison confinement, and for this was con- 
demned to the scaffold, which he escaped only by 
self-murder. The Executive was most earnestly pe- 
titioned for a pardon, or a cominutation of punish- 
ment. He said ‘nay—the majesty of the Law mus! 
be maintained inviolate.’ 

Well. James Watson Webb, a person universal- 
ly notorious for the numerous collisions and affrays 
wherein he has been involved, and the many duels 
which he has almost fought, at last actually suc- 
ceeded in breaking the laws of his country by act- 
ing in a bona fide duel. Whereupon complaint was 
lodged, a warrant was issued, atrial was had, and 
he found guilty, beyond shadow of question, himself 
confessing his guilt. Sentence followed of two 
years’ imprisoment—the lightest sentence assigned 
by law to the offence. Application was mace to 
the Executive for pardon, and lo! he is pardoned, 
set free, and left scatheless. Is not this absolute 
mockery of all law and justice? If for this offence 
its penalty is ever to be inflicted, why not in this 
precise instance? Is his position in life a ground 
for pardon? Tis the reason why he should not be. 
Was his previous character a sound reason for mer- 
5 *T'was a reason against it. He had long 
been known as a brawler, and once travelled to 
Washington, to provoke to combat a member of 
Congress for words spoken in debate. And when 
this common disturber of the peace is at last brought 
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grasp is unloosed by Executive clemency? it | 
thing is fitted to weaken, and cast contempt on law, 
*tis such things as this. ‘To doom one man to death 
for accidental homicide, and spare a confessing crim- 
inal even a short confinement—alas ! alas! 
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from the same. 
Death. 

Why should we count death the end of life? 
What mean we by the end of life, toa being that 
lives forever 2? Must we ever be the slaves of our 
senses, and regard the putting off this visible, flesh- 


ly body, as the closing of man’s existence? We 
tay have a limb strickon off and buried. Is there 


auy thing in this akin to the extinction of life? 
And yet here a portion of this material body is sev- 
ered from the spirit wherewith it was united. Is a 


single function of the spirit hereby impaired? Not 
at all. The spirit remains all it was before. Take 


away the whole body, and how is the case altered ? 
You touch not the spirit. You only take away a 
set of implements it had been used to employ. Why 
then dwell on death as the end of life? “Call it 
rather the beginning of life, the birth into a higher 
and nobler state of being. 7 





_ We may search far before we find more wisdom 
in less space than is contained in the following apo- 
thegms :— 

He isa fool that cannot be angry, but he isa 
wise man who will! not. 

He who perishes in a needless danger is the 
devil’s martyr. 

*Tis wit to pick a lock, and steal a horse, but it 
is wisdom to Jet them alone. 

Love thy neighbor, yet pull not down thy hedge. 

Think!—speak all you think! This is the code 
of nature’s law ; violate not, but aid the inoffensive 
will of every sensitive being. 

The coin the most current among mankind is flat- 
tery, the only benefit of which is, that, by hearing 
what we are not, we may be instructed what we 
ought to be.—V. O. Pic. 











A Great Event Down East. 


The Portland Bulletin says, a friend of ours has 
been exciting our risibilities by relating a circum- 
stance, which took place on the railroad, as the cars 
were coming in the other afternoon. While the fire 
steed was putting in his prettiest licks, shooting 
along the track like a meteor—the engineer discoy- 
ered far abead a man swaying to and froa large 
stick, as if making signs. Supposing that some ac- 
cident might have happened to the rails, or that some 
impediment might be in the way, he pradently shut 
off the steam, and put on all force to check the pro- 
gress of the cars, so that they came to a dead halt on 
arriving at the spot where the man stood. 

‘What is the matter? inquired the conductor. 

2 Matter " thundered the chap, brandishing his 
stick on high in token of defiance ; ‘I’ve fought your 
lions, your tigers, and your wild roaring bulls of Ba- 
shan, and do you think I’m afraid of ad d old 
cook stove on wheels? It turned out that the fel- 
low was crazy, and that he had escaped from a 
neighboring house where he had been confined. 








Not Quite Ready.—A young gentleman at a temn- 
perance meeting, on being asked to sign the pledge. 
excused himself by saying, ‘I am not quite ready.’ 
At the close of the meeting, he proposed to one of 
the young ladies present, to see her home. 


‘I 
nol quite ready,’ was the laconic reply. = 


‘Gently the dews are o’er me stealing’ as the 
man said when five due bills were presented to hii 
at one time. 


Canada alone has cost England, durin f 
ending the Ist January, 1842, about four enillinds ay 
dollars; and for what? on account of boundar 
cisputes with the United States, which might etd 
been settled at any time during the last fifty years 
on the conditions of the late treaty; to subdue dis. 
orders in Canada, occasioned by acknowledged acts 
of misgovernment by the home ministry, aad ty the 


provincial Executives, under their control.— Quebec | cept Sundays. 


Gazette. 


Among the items purchased b q 
down the Florida war, isa onah of oe ” 
which was paid $2,800, 


‘ 


of oysters, for 


arrital of the steamer from New York. 


put) cester at 91-2 A. M., and 4 P. M., connect with the 
trains of the Boston and Worcester and Western 
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rr Equally free to all. 
NASHUA AND LOWELL RAILROAD. 
FALL AND WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 
N and after Monday, Sept. 12, the passenger | 
O trains will run daily, Sundays excepted, in cons 
he ears of the Boston and Lowell Rail- 


nexion with ¢ 
712 2A. M., and 43-4 
Leave Boston at 7 1-2 and 1! 1-2 A. M., and 4 3- 


P. M. ‘ saa} 
Leave Lowell at 81-2 A M., 1234 and 5 3-4 


P. M. or immediately on the arrival of the cars from 
gre Nashville for Lowell and Boston at 6 12 
A.M. and 12 1-4 and 4 1-2 P. M- : 

Passengers can be conveye d to Concord, N Wi. on 
the Concord railroad, which is now open to the pub- 
lic for transportation of passengers and merchandise. 
The cars on the road connect with all the traias ou the 
road, 4 
Fare from Nashua to Boston 81 50. 

‘© fram Nashua to Lowell, 59 ets. 

« = from Concord to Boston 2 50. 

«from Concord to Lowell 1 50 
On the arrival of the cars at Nashua, stages lean e 
for any part of New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
and Canada, via Concord, Keene, and Charlestown, 
N. H., Windsor and Brattleborough, Vt ; 
Books are kept at the stage offices, 9 and 11 Elm st, 
where seatsean be secured in any of the coaches, and 
correct information obtained respecting any of the 
silage routes. : 
4 ONSLOW STEARNS, Superintendent. 
Oct. 2. 








cP Human rights not invaded. 
BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD. 
“ALL AND WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 

N and after Monday, October 3, the passenger 
O trains will run as follows, viz: 

Leave Boston at 7 1-4, A. M., and I and 5P.M 

Leave Dover at 5 3-4,, A. M., and 12 1-4 and 3 1-4 
A.M. 

The morning and evening trains each way will 
connect with the trains of the Lowell, Nashua and 
Concord railroads. 

The Depot in Boston is on Lowell street, and pas- 
sengers taking the cars of this railroad are subject to 
no detention by change of conveyance. 

Stages leave Exeter or Dover on the arrival of the 
morning train from Boston, for nearly all parts of 
Maine, and the northern and eastern parts of New- 
Hampshire. 

Merchandise trains run daily between Boston and 
Dover. CHARLES MINOT, Superintendent. 

Oc. 2. 





> Humanity respected. 
BOSTON AND LOWELL RAILROAD. 
N and after Monday, Sept. 12, passenger trains 
will run as follows, viz: 

Leave Boston at 7 1-2 and 11 1-2 P. M., and 
43-4 P.M. Leave Lowell at 71-4 A. M. 1 and 5 
P. M. 

CHARLES 8. STORROW, 
Agent Boston and Lowell Railroad Company. 
Oct. 2. 








iP-4n odious distinction on account of color, and a 
bullying propensity to carry it out. 


EASTERN RAILROAD. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

N and after Aug. 18th, Trains leave as follows: 
Boston for Portsmouth, 7 AM. 12 M,5 PM. 
Boston for Salem, 7, 8 3-4, 12 M, 3 1-2,5, 7PM. 

Salem to Marblehead, 7 3-4, 91-2, AM. 1, 21-2, 
414,60 PM. 

Portsmouth to Boston, 7 AM, 12 1-2, 4 PM. : 

Salem to Boston, 7 1-4, 9, 11, AM. 21-2, 5 1-2, 6 
PM 

Marblehead to Salem, 7,8 3-4, 101-2 AM. 2, 3, 
5.40 PM. 

Sundays to Portsmouth at 12 M.—from Portsmouth, 
7AM 

This Company will not be responsible for any loss 
ordamage to baggage beyond S100, unless paid for at 
the rate of the price of a passage for every $500 ad- 
ditional value. 

JOHN KINSMAN, 


Master Transportation. 





ia Equality of privileges. 
WESTERN RAILROAD. 

N and after Monday, Sept. 12, 1842, passenger 

trains run daily, (Sundays excepted,) leaving 
Boston at 7 AM, and 3 PM, for Albany. Albany at 
|7 A. M.,and 1 P.M. for Boston Springfield at 6 3-4 
A.M. and 123-4 P.M. for Albany. Springfield at 6 
A.M. and 1 P.M. for Boston. Worcester at 91-2 
A. M. and 512 P.M. for Albany. 

The Wail leaves Springfield 8S; av u 
81-2 AM. arriving a tee oe Peat 
leaves Boston at2 PM.and Worcester at 4 1-2 PM, 
arriving in Springfield at 7 1-4 PM. 

The time is Boston time, which is about 15 minutes 
in advance of Albany time. 

The morning train from Boston to Albany arrive at 
Worcester at 91-2 AM. and at Springfield at 121-4 
M. at at Pittsfield 33-4 PM. at Chatham 51-4, PM. 
and at Albany 61-4 P.M. Fare through, $5 00, 
The cars leave Albany for Utica at 7 PM. 

The evening train from Boston to Albany arrives 
at Worcester at 5 1-2 PM, at Springfield 8 1-4 P. M.— 
leave next morning at 63-4, arrive at Pittsfield 9 3-4, 
at Chatham at IL 2-4, and at Albany at 12 M. 

The morning train from Albany arrives at Chatham 
8 1-4, at Pittsfield 93-4, A. M., at Springfield 12 1-2 
M. at Worcester 33-4 PM. and at Boston at 61-2 
PM. 

The evening train from Albany to Boston arrive at 





Chatham at 2 1-4, PM, at Springfield 6 1-2 PM.— 
leaves Springfield at 6 next morning, and arrives at 
Boston 11 1-2 PM. | 
For Greenfield, Hanover and Haverhili.— Stages | 
leave Springfield daily, at 9 P. M., for Haverhill, via 
Northampton, Greenfield, Brattleboro’, Hanover, &e. 
Passengers leaving Boston at 3 P. M., may take this 
line. GEORGE BLISS, President. 





ie Humana rights sor restored, but shamefully out 
raged still. 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE, TAUNTON | 
AND NEW-BEDFORD RAILROAD. 
FALL AND WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 
To Commence Srpr, J, 1842. 

Boston and New York U.S. Mail train via Stonington. 
HE United States Mail Train will leave Boston 
daily, Sundays excepted, at 4 o’clock, P. M.; 

aud Providence daily, Mondays excepted, on the ar- 

rival of Mail from New-York. 
ACCOMMODATION TRAINS 

Leave Boston for Providence, Dedham, Taunton, 
and New Bedford, daily, Sundays excepted, at 7 3-4 
A. M. and 3 1-4 P. M. 

Leave Providence for Boston, Taunton, New Bed- 
ford and Way stations daily, Sundays excepted, at 
7 34 AM. and 3 PM. 

Leave New Bedford for Boston and Providence, 
and way stations, daily, Sundays excepted, at7 1-2 
AM., and 21-2 PM. 

Leave Taunton for Boston and Providence, daily, 
Sundaysexcepted at8 1-4 A.M.and31-4P.M. ~ 

DEDHAM BRANCH RAILROAD. 

The trainsr atdaily, Sundays excepted, as follows: 
“en Boston at 8 1-2 AM, 121-2 M.31-4 and 612 

\ 

—v 

Leave Dedham at 7 1-2 AM.10 AM. and 5 1-4 PM, | 

W. RAYMOND LEE, Sep't. 








{> Vo exclusireness. 
BOSTON AND WORCESTER RAILROAD. 
WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 
N and afier Tuesday, Nov. Ist, 1242, the accom | 
‘ 
| 


modation trains will run daily, except Sundays 

as follows: 

Leave Boston at 7, A. M., 1, P. M., and 3, P. M.| 

Leave Worcester at 6 1-2 and 9 A. M.and4 P.M. 

The first and last trains from Bostoa, and the see- | 
ond and third from Worcester connect with the trains 
of the Western Railroad, ‘The first and second =I 
the Norwich Railroad. 
NEW YORK STEAMBOAT TRAIN, VIA NOR 

WICH, 
will leave Boston at 4 o'clock, P. M. every day, stop- 
ping at Framingham, Worcester, &c. 
A mail train on Sunday will leave Worcester at 6 
A.M.; Boston at2 P.M. 
All baggage at the risk of the owner. 
WILLIAM PARKER, Superintendent 





?.Vo unwarrantable distinctions. 


NORWICH AND WORCESTER RAILROAD 

RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT LINE BETWEEN BOSTON 
AND NEW YORK. 

HE New York steamboat train will leave Wor- 

cester every day, (Sandays excepted,) on the ar- 

rival of the train which leaves Boston at 4 P. M., and 

will leave Norwich for Worcester and Boston, on the 


ACCOMMODATION TRAINS 
leave Norwich at 6 A. M.,and 41-2P. M. daily, ex- 


zeave Worcester at 10 A.M. and 4 P.M. 
The trains leaving Norwich at 6 A. M. and Wor- 








rail roads T. WILLIS PRATT, Sup't 
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NEW PUBLICATic.o& 
“ | On r 
UST Published and fir sale at 4) N§ 
Depository, No, 25 Cornhill hae \nitigig, ea 
Tur Covesast wiry Jopas . 
Pierpont, occasioned by the imy te rma by J . 
Latimer . ~ enment of 
Ten years Exeenipscy : : 
man. eh By Mrs My Che Fe 
Dr. Cuaxnine’s Lasy Appres “EE 
at $l per hundred. ee rae 9 
Asti Siavenv Armas lor PRG? 
Child. ne OS Oy ta 
A Kiss ron a Brow, a eo) tion of a 
ren, by Henry C. Wright, ee 
Also for sale ’ Dick: ns's Notes n Ay 
edition. iat | 
Dec. 9, 


Straw Bounets, Faney Goods, Mi 
&e, 


No. 13, SUMMER. 


Win, e 


“ STREET. Bosroy [Ea 

‘ a 

A. E. MANN . 

\ TOUCLD inform hee exstam, rs and ¢ } 

she has increased her bosines: poe, ee 

hand “an assortment of Faney Go: ae 

lery, &e. Straw bonnets dyed, 
pressed, in a saperior manner. 

attended to with neatness and di spate! 

N. B. Bonnets of all kinds made { : } 

Boston, Oct. 28, 1842. he 





altered, clea 
Fashiongt on — 





BOARDING Hosp 7p 
FOR COLORED sEivpy fe 


The subscriber begs leave to inform sy e 
ae SUCH vet y 
seainen as may visit Boston, that he} “e 
excellent Boarding House for their arcome, i | 
- 8 Dis, 


(first house below the Bethel Church 
happy lo receive their patronage, ig 7 \ 
spared on his part to make their situation pes 
satisfactory. The rules of the house wil! f "SOR aa 


owe Mi .3 ag 
on temperance principles, at No. 5, Son ¢ 






ance with good order and the pring iples of : —— 
CUARLES AL BApTsyp! 


0.5, Sun Courts 
No. », Sun Court *treet, B 










































No, 157 Any-streer, Bostos 
ESPECTIULLY informs his seafyring }, 
and the public, that his old stand js ¢ a se j 

the Temperance system, where he will ye i; 

exertions to retain that share of the publ 

so liberally bestowed 3 


Use | 





—_ * 
UNION HOUSE, 
HE subscriber has lately opened a gentee! { 

- ing House, situated at No.4 Southacksye 
The house has been put in complete repair, aps 
well calculated to accommodate all who ani re P 
posed to award their patronage. Strangers sii 
the city are solicited to eali ut the Union Hem 
where every exertion will be made to render 4 
sojourn a pleasant one, and that tov onthe » mod 
erate terms. 

Boston Sept 0th, 1842. 





JOHN ELy 





’ J ' ‘4 ‘ 
Administratrix Notice. 

OTICE is hereby given, that the subser 

been duly appointed Administratix of qly 
of GEORGE LEE, late of Boston, in. the 
Snffolk, laborer, deceased, and has taken upon beri 
that trust, by giving bond as the law direets: api) 
persons having demands upon the estate of sid 
ceased are required to exhibit the sume ; and alge 
sons indebted to the estate, are called to make 
ment to 








HARRIET D. LEE, Administratris 
Boston, Nov. J 1th, 1842.. Ws 


r . 7" 
IMPORTANT WORK! 
NOW IN THE COURSE OF PUBLICATION 
A DICTIONARY OF 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES 
Containing « clear exposition of their | 
ples and practices. 

By Asvrew Une, M.D.,F.R. 8,68," 
S. Lond., Mem. Acad., N.S. Philad, 8. Pi 
N. Gem. Hanoy., Mulii, &c., &e., Xe. 

Illustrated with One Thousand Two Hundre 

and Forty-One Engravings. 
HIS is unquestionably the most popular workd 
the kind ever published, anda b 

tavly ade pres iter the wwante of ad] sw o 

munity. The following are the important opt 

which the learned author endeavors to acer 





Ist. To instruct the Manuficturer, Metullngi 
and Tradesmen, in the principles of ther 
processes, as to render them i reality, e 
their business; and to emancipate them fromes 
of bondage to suc}: as are too common! goversee 
blind prejudice and a vicions routine. 

Qdly. To afford Merchants, Brokers, 
Druggists, and Officers of the Revenue, 0 
descriptions of the commodiiics which ps 
their hands. : : 

ddly. By exhibiting some ol the finest cues 
ments of Chemistry and Physics, to lay ayet 


ol to Students of these ae 








he desirad 





To teach Capitalists, whe may 
of placing their funds in seme provu tive brad 
industry, to select, judiciously, among pis 
ants. al 

Bthly. To enable gentlemen of the Liv to been 
well aequitinte do with the nature : 
schemes which are so apt to give hs 

Gilly. To present. to Le islators such 
position of the staple manufacti! 
them from enacting laws, whieh | 
eherish one branch of it to tie 
ers, ‘ B 

And, lastly, to give the generat react r 
lv on Intellectual Cultiration, \vews 
noblest achievements of Science, 0 > 
grand transformations of matter f@ WH, 
ain and the United States owe thei ~ 
wealth, rank, and power, among We He 
earth. 





el 








oe] 
of 









































The latest Statistics of every 1) 
Manufacture are given from the best,§ 
official authority, at the end of each i 


nied from ~ 


S12 a cops 


The work will be j 
Edition, which sells 
on good paper, in new bre vier I; oe ” 
ubout 1400 Svo. peges. ft will ve Is 


j sbers, (in covers 
one semi-monthly numbers, 
each, payable ou delivery gua gellar 
tT > “ . wus five 
I? To any person, s ading ee the numb 
time, in advance, we will forwi the pe 


' ie fron 
muil, post paid, as soon as they come ™ 
To snitable Agents, this af 

» work to lich, 

In every man 
int Cie 





as we can putts 
dinarily furore ; 

a ler, ria 
and every village, tireug! 


Canada, subseribers may be ¢ ¢ wa § 

est facility. Address, post paid, ba ®e 

126 Fulton-street, New-Y« rk hie gavertiet 
* * To every editor who gives ies 
# vs sill forwart 





entire 12 jnsertions, We ' 


tod the pape eo 
cony of the whole work, ; ig - Py gre 
th Ky . - we ) ors 
ing this notice be sent to We + € 
New-York. + for the © 
L. C Hammond is sole ag ~ eal 
<a fla 
citv, Troy, Lansingburgh, Sener’ 
“SS. ¥. n be mae 
ford, to whom application ean : 
Ollice No. 3 Coumercia! aang the above F 
Any one leaving his aceress © yered 0 
; ) f the work Gert® 


will have the numbers o 
regularly on the above terms. 








. ATOR: 
AGENTS OF Ti Lili 
= Tey “ee 

Ruope-Istaxp.—Wm. Acau 
S. Gould, Warwick. tes, Hortf 
a -7 —&, S. Cowles id “% 
Conxecticer.—* . James Munree, (ane 


Sast-Hliampten ; re V6 
Hall, East-Hampten; * Hopper, Va ; 
onan te 


u 


c LIBER 
p 


New-Yorx.—Isaac ‘I 
Charles S. Morton, @/baxy 
ateles;—Thomus McClintec’s © 
Barker, Peru; R.D H. Yardie?: 


k, We rn 
, fiush 


Hartshorn, Penn Yar. | gbleghontim 
Pexnsyivania.—Il. ©.  ieheot West & 
Vashon, Pittshury ;— M Pres ‘ tof, mes! 
James Fulton, Jr., Me — stoueT niysstl 
Enterprise :—Thomas Humbdien’s Homer 


- < oh Cos, ¢ a 
Kent, dadrew'’s Pri ige 3—J ag oF 
Junies M. M Kim, Philadel) ids rue 





+f Mdina »- S 
Ono. —Charles Oleutt, ma rot I : 
{ frrale f 
Sulem ;—Jamee Austin, itr we torillé i> A 
aie Cerser” 





lumbiana ;—Jos. A. Duge® 

akland. } 

= [see Fins pace} 
— 


» apRrale 
osTMASTER GES 


+A Postma 


rROM THE 






Remittances by Mav.— aber of 2 6% 
money in a letter to the ps ad ; rson, ane! 
, ipti ra third pe 
re subscription of ath 
o bes : self’ test? 


etter if written by him 
rAgents who rem 
pate the persens to hom ita 


yuld 
rwoney sh! 


tu wes 


